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a AN 
INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


CONCERNING THE 


DocTzxineg and DEaTH of SOCRATES. 


ADDRESSED TO 


LADY JEAN DOUGLAS, 


ELDEST DAUGHTER OF HIS 


GRACE THE DUKE 


QUEENSBERRY AND DOVER, 


MADAM, 


OUNG as you are, I preſent you this tran- 
flation of one of the moſt celebrated pieces 
of antiquity. The names of Socrates and Xe- 
nophon are in themſelves ſufficient to recom» 
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mend it to fl who have any love for learning 
or virtue: and though all the works of the 
latter have been juſtly eſteemed, in all ages, ma- 
ſter· pieces in their ſeveral kinds, yet none of 
them come up to this, for the ſineneſs of thought, 
or beauty and eaſineſs of expreſſion. 

. Here you will find the immortal Socrates at 
a banquet with his friends, and friends wor- 
thy of him. It is here he laughs and is merry, 
enters into a great many facetious and divert- 
ing ſubjects, and complies with the cuſtoms 
that were uſually obſerved at ſuch entertain- 
ments, till in the end he leads them inſenſibly 
to the nobleſt notions of virtue and morality : 
and all this in a manner ſo very agreeable and 
inſtructive, that you can hardly diſtinguith be- 
tween the jovial companion and the conſum- 
mate philoſopher. 

I remember a ſtory in one of the Roman au- 
thors concerning. Auguſtus, the happieſt of all. 
the emperors. Among the other felicities of 
his reign, he enjoyed the converſation of a ſet 
of men, who, for politeneſs and learning, ren- 
dered that age the enyy and admiration of all 
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that have ſucceeded. One day, the Parthian 
ambafſadors, coming to wait on Auguſtus, 
found him walking in his gallery between Vir- 
gil and Horace, leaning on their ſhoulders, in 
a moſt familiar manner. The Parthians, who 
had no taſte of letters themſelves, were ſurpri- 
ſed to ſee two private men thus careſſed by 
the great maſter of the Roman empire. Which 
Auguſtus obſerving, told them plainly, he re- 
ceived more real content in the company of 
theſe, than in all the pomp' of homage that 
was paid him by more than the half of the then 
known world; adding, in raillery, © Ferhaps 
« you thought I was but ill ſituated, ſeeing 
«© me walk between ſighs and tears; allud- 
ing to Virgil's aſthma, and Horace's blear 
eyes. 

I confeſs, in this I admire Auguſtus his true 
taſte of happineſs, and am entirely of his mind. 
But notwithſtanding the juſt eſteem I have for 
the memory of Virgil and Horace, and that I 
admire their works as the moſt excellent of all 
the Roman writers, I ſhould yet have prefer- 
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red the company and converſation of Socrates 
alone to both theirs. 


It is reaſonable, Madam, in order to create 
in you a juſt value for this piece, to give you 
a ſhort account of the doctrine, virtues, and 
death, of this excellent man, Know, then, that 
Socrates was but of mean extraction, and born 
in alittle village within the territories of A+ 
thens. He ſerved his apprenticeſhip to his fa- 
ther as a ſtatuary ; and the ſtatues of the Gra- 
ces in their habits, which were preſerved in 
the citadel of Athens with the greateſt vene- 
ration for many ages afterwards, were ſaid to 
have been of his workmanſhip. 

Leaving that trade, he betook himſelf to 
the ſtudy of rhetoric, in which he ſo much ex- 
celled, that his enemy Ariſtophanes cenſures 
him, as one that was able to make the beſt 
cauſe out of the warſt, by the mere force of 
his eloquence. | 

But afterwards diſliking the quirks of the 


bar, as inconſiſtent with that ſtri& and unbi- 


aſſed juſtice which he thought a good man 
ſhould aim at, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
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| of natural philoſophy, and was a hearer of A- 
naxagoras, the firſt philoſopher who taught 
that the world was formed of Atoms. But ob- 
ſerving, in proceſs of time, how little that kind 
of knowlege conduced to the conduct and real 
happineſs of human life, he gave himſelf up 
entirely to the ſtudy and practice of moral phi- 
loſophy, and was the firſt that taught it pu- 
blicly in Greece. 

He had a great many ſcholars, who all of 
them revered him as a father, and admired his 
doctrine, and him, as the perfect model of vir- 
tue; of whom Xenophon was one. 

It were too long for this ſhort introduction, 
to give you the detgil of all his maxims and 
precepts of morality, which are at length re- 
corded by Xenophon in ſeveral of his other 
| books, and by Plato, another of his ſcholars, 

in his DIALoGuEs. But you may judge of his 
principles and opinions of morality, by thoſe 
of his religion, which were chiefly theſe: 
JJ) © That God was one, perfect in himſelf, 
<< giving the being and the well-being to e- 
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very creature; yet what he is, ſaid he, I 
know not; but what he is not, I know. 
That God, and not chance, madethe world, 
and that it, and all things in it, are preſerv- 
ed and conducted by his all- powerful and 
unerring providence. That the ſoul of man 
was immortal, and that the body, being a 
compounded ſubſtance, was diſſolved by 


death; but the ſoul, being ſimple, paſſes 


into another ſtate, incapable of corruption 
or annihilation, That the ſouls of good 
men, after death, are united to God in a 
bleſſed, inacceſſible place. And that to ſome 
other place of horror, where there is no e- 
manations of divine favour, the ſouls of 
wicked men are carried away to ſuffer pu- 
niſhment: but to 'define what and where 


' theſe two places are, was far above the 
* ſphere of human knowlege. That God has 


imprintedinto the ſoul of man a principle of 
reaſon, which he called, a ray of the di- 
vine nature. That that principle did of it- 
ſelf direct a man to the exerciſe of virtue: 
But that he became wicked, when- ever he 


* 
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te abandoned the dictates of that reaſon, to 
( follow the impreſſions of ſenſe. That tem+ 
6 perance, juſtice, fortitude, patience, and all 
e other virtues, intitled a man to the favour 
66 of God, as their contraries, to his wrath. 
* That ſuch was the divine goodneſs in it+ 
“ ſelf, and God's beneficence to man, that he 
«© had implanted in his ſoul a: power to be 
« virtuous and good]; and if he proved other» 
© wiſe, he could not juſtly blame God for 
“ puniſhing him, either here or in another 
40 4 
world. 

This was the ſubſtance, Meum of Socra» 
tes's principles in religion; and his other o- 
pinions and maxims in philoſophy, morality, 
and politics, were all of them founded upon 
them. Thus was this great man poſſeſſed of 
ideas about the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the certainty of a future ſtate, not only much 
clearer than thoſe the Jews had under the Mo- 
ſaic oeconomy, but ſuch as come not much 
ſhort of what has been reveled to us under 
the evangelical diſpenſation. 

It has been the opinion of ſeveral divines, 
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that God Almighty has been pleaſed ſome- 
times to inſpire even heathens with a true no- 


tion of religion and virtue: and if ever any | 


of them was ſo inſpired, it was Socrates, if he 
may deſerve the name of a heathen, who main» 
tained and died a martyr for the unity of a 
God: at leaſt, he is a remarkable inſtance, to 
what heights of religion and virtue a man may 
arrive, through the mere force of reaſon, with- 
out the help of revelation. 

But, Madam, though Socrates applied moſt 
of his time to the ſtudy and practice of virtue 
in a private capacity, he omitted no public oc- 
caſion to ſerve his country, when-ever it came 
to be in danger from either domeſtic or fo- 
reign enemies. Being a mortal foe to tyrants 
and tyranny, whether the power was lodged in 
the populace, or in a few, he oppoſed them 
upon all occaſions with an undaunted courage, 
and often expoſed his life to imminent dan- 
gers on that account. 

When Lyſander the Lacedaemonian had ta- 
ken the city of Athens, he changed its antient 
government, and ſet over it thirty tyrants. 
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Theſe men put thirteen hundred of the beſt ci- 
tizens to death without any trial, and com- 
mitted ſo many barbarous cruelties, that their 
names are held in execration to this day. 
When, upon this occaſion, the city was be · 
come a ſhambles, and every man endeavoured 
to make his eſcape from ſuch a ſcene of hor · 
ror and death, Socrates ſtirred not out of the 
gates, but, with his uſual ſedateneſs and con- 
ſtancy, ſpoke his mind freely in pll places, 
what monſters of men they were that ruled A- 
thens; and failed not to aſſiſt the dying, and 
the friends of the dead, with all the offices of 
friendſhip that were in his power to do them 
in their miſery. Notwithſtanding this his out · 
braving the tyrants to their faces, and at a 
time when a look, or a ſingle word, was e- 
nough with them to lop off the beſt head in 
Athens, ſuch was the veneration paid to So- 
crates, even by the worſt of men, that he e- 
ſcaped their fury, though every * threaten- 
ed with the ſame fate. 

As he appeared upon theſe occaſions for his 
country at home, ſo he was not wanting to it 
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in their wars abroad, eſpecially when Athens 
and Sparta contended for the empire of Greece. 
In three famous battles that were fought be- 
tween theſe two rival ſtates, he was perſon- 
ally engaged, and ſignalized his courage. In 
one of them, he brought off his noble friend 
Alcibiades; and in another, Xenophon, when 
they were left for dead in the field. And when 
afterwards the Athenians were, according to 
cuſtom, to confer a mark of honour on him 
that had fought beſt, the choice fell on Socra- 
tes, which he not only refuſed, but prevailed 
with them to transfer it upon Alcibiades. 

Plato, who attended him in this war, gives 
the following account of his behaviour in it. 
* Socratesand Alcibiades, ſays he, ſerved both 
Ca- foot. ButSocrates out · went the whole ar · 
«« my in hardineſs. If at any time proviſions 
« grew ſcarce, as it frequently did in the courſe 
* of that war, not one could bear the want of 
* meat or drink like him. Yet at other times 
« when he was invited to feaſting, he would 
drink as heartily, and be as merry as any, 
though for the molt part he drank nothing 
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« at other times but water, and was never in 
cc his life drunk. The exceſs of cold, conti- 
« nues Plato, which is very extraordinary in 
„ that country, he as eaſily endured; and 
« when the ſoldiers never ſtirred out of their 
« tents without furs and ſkins wrapped about 
them, he went along with them without any 
e other clothes than thoſe he uſually wore. 
He walked barefoot upon the ice with leſs 
6 tenderneſs than others in ſhoes, to the won - 
« ger of the ſoldiers, who thought themſelves 
& reproached by his hardineſs.” 

Plato ſums up his behaviour on this occa- 
ſion with a remarkable (tory. © His deep con- 
« templation, ſays he, notwithſtanding this 
« violence of the cold, was no leſs worthy of 
« admiration. One morning he fell into one 
of theſe raptures of contemplation, and con- 
e tinued ſtanding in the ſame poſture till a- 
* bout noon, that he was obſerved by ſome of 
« the ſoldiers, who told it to their compani- 
« ons. In the evening, ſome Ionian ſoldiers 
« went out, and, wrapping themſelves warm, 
„lay down by him in the open field, to ob- 
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« ſerve if he would continue in that poſture 
& all night; which he did until the morning, 
and as ſoon as the ſun roſe, he ſaluted it, 
« and retired. | 

In the whole courſe of his life, he was not 
only an utter enemy to covetouſneſs, but a re- 
ſolute contemner of riches ; ſo that he never 
took money from his ſcholars, as other phi- 
loſophers did. He refuſed the preſents that 
were ſent him from foreign princes; and when 
Darius the king of Perſia ſent him one, wor- 
thy of ſo great a monarch, he deſired the meſ- 
ſenger to tell his maſter, © He was willing to 
« be in friendſhip with Darius, but not with 
cc his darics, the Perſian coin.” Going 
through the public markets of Athens, he u- 
ſed to ſay, © How many things are there in 
the world, that I have no need of? One of 
his maxims was this, © That he that eats with 
« an appetite needs no variety of food; he 
« that drinks only for thirſt deſires leaſt 
« change of liquor; and, he that wants leaſt, 
comes neareſt to the gods. 

This his contempt of the goods of fortune, 
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Ariſtophanes himſelf takes notice of in a ſe- 
vere. ſatire againſt him; which, though de- 
ſigned to expoſe him, yet out of the mouth 
of an enemy, proves an encomium. And thus 
he addreſſes him: 


Serious and muſing, though we know thee well, 
For toil attends the ſearch of knowlege ſtill ; 
Yet thou, eternal drudge, or ſit or walk, 

Art never tir'd with pondering, or talk, 
Cold ne'er moleſts thee, nor the fond deſire 
Of riches, or of dainties, fools admire. 


That Socrates had a daemon or genius that 
directed him in the whole courſe of his life, 
is not only poſitively affirmed by all his co- 
temporaries, and agreed to by the moſt learned 
of the Greek and Roman writers afterwards ; 
but it is likewife acknowleged by ſeveral of the 
primitive fathers of the Chriſtian church, who 
ſeruple not to give it the name of his guardian 
angel : but after what manner it expreſſed it- 
ſelf to him, whether by an audible voice, or 
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ſome other intelligible ſign, they have not 
ventured to determine. 

In whatever manner it was that this invi- 
fible attendant made its counſels known to 
him, we have many inſtances in Xenophon 
and Plato, of the good effects they had when 
obeyed, and of the bad ones when diſobeyed, 
not only in the conduct of his own life, but 
with relation to others who happened to be 
in his company. 

Of the latter we have a remarkable tory i in 
Plato, which is this, One Timarchus, a noble 
Athenian, being at dinner in company with So- 
crates, he roſe up to go away; which Socrates 
obſerving, bad him ſit down again; ! For, ſaid 
ce he, the daemon has juſt now given me the ac- 
« cuſtomed ſign.” Some little time after, Ti- 
marchus offered again to be gone, andSocrates 
once more ſtopped him, ſaying, he had the 
ſame ſign repeated to him. At length, when 
- Socrates was earneſt in diſcourſe, and did not 
mind him, Timarchus ſtole away, and in a 
few minutes after, committed a murder, for 

which 
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which being carried to execution, his laſt 
words were, That he had come to that un- 
« timely end for not obeying the daemon of 
„ Socrates,” 

Many of the Chriſtian fathers were ſo far 
perſuaded of the truth of this ſpiritual moni- 
tor, that when they come to prove, that God 
allows every good man a guardian angel, which 
was the received opinion among the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, they bring in this daemon of 
Socrates as an inſtance of it. And others of 
the fathers, who were more rigid in their 0- 
pinions about heathen virtue, yet when they 
come to mention this daemon, they allow So- 
crates to have been a good man, and this his 
daemon to have been ſuch an angel, as that 
which appeared to Balaam to deter him from 
his wickedneſs. 

Such ſublime and uncommon virtue could 
hardly fail to createenvy,eſpecially conſidering 
the degenerate age helivedin, and the univerſal 
corruption of manners that then prevailed in 


Athens. Baniſhment or impriſonment had been 
B 
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of late the fate of the greateſt and beſt men a- 
mong them, and even Miltiades, Ariſtides, 
and Themiltocles, all venerable names, men 


who had not only retrieved their ungrateful 


country from the brink of ruin, but raiſed it 
to its higheſt pitch of glory, as the reward of 
all their ſervices, came to be baniſhed their na- 
tive ſoil, and ſome of them forced to implore 
for ſhelter thoſe very princes and ſtates they 
had once gloriouſly conquered. But Socrates 
was the firſt that I remember was put to death 
upon a formal trial, through the mere envy 
and ingratitude of his fellow citizens. | 

The firit ſtep to his fall was his diſobliging 
the Sophilts. Theſe were a ſet of men that 
pretended to a more than ordinary ſhare of 
learning, when at the ſame time all their boaſt- 
ed knowlege amounted to no more than high 
ſounding words, and an affected eloquence. 
They had inſinuated themſelves into moſt of 
the noble families of Athens, under the pre- 
tence of inſtructing their children in the rules 
of rhetoric, that thereby they mightraiſe them- 
ſelves to the firſt poſts in the ſtate. The po- 
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pulace, ſeeing theſe men careſſed by their bet- 
ters, came to think highly of them, and to be- 
lieve they were indeed what they pretended to 
be. So that by this time they arrived to a 
mighty figure in the commonwealth, and prov- 
ed formidable enemies to men of real learning 
or virtue. Such mountebanks in learning were 
not peculiar to Athens alone: for all ages and 
countries have abounded in them. We have 
heard of a man extolled to the ſkies for a great 
poet and a patron of the muſes, for a poem 
that was ſaid was none of his, or not all of it: 
and we have known a mechanic ſet up for a 
liberal profeſſion, on the credit of two words“ 
of art he never underſtood. 

| Socrates found to his ſad experience, how 
far the power of theſe Sophiſts reached. For 
having upon all occaſions expoſed the igno- 
rance and pride of theſe vain pretenders, what 
they wanted in learning, they made up in ma- 
lice and revenge againſt the man that endea- 
youred to undeceive the world about them, 

B 2 
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His reputation was ſo perfectly well eſtabliſh- 
ed with all men of ſenſe or virtue, that the 
Sophiſts were obliged to go to work gradually, 
| to ruin him; and indeed had they bluntly at 


firſt brought a formal accuſation againſt him, 


they had been hiſſed out of the Forum. 

They began with inſenſibly undermining 
him in the opinion of the people, as a con- 
temner of the gods: and indeed he gave them 
handle enough for this article, it being cer- 
tain, that he was in his jugement againſt a plu- 
rality of gods, and uſed frequently to turn to 
ridicule the many fabulous legends of the nu- 
merous deities which the Athenians adored. 

But though his whole ſyſtem of religion was 
a contradiction to the groſs idolatry of his 
country, it does not appear but that he ex- 
preſſed his opinion in theſe matters with the 
greateſt caution, and chiefly to his ſcholars, 
and particular friends. 

Weread in holy writ of an altar that was ta- 
ken noticeof by St. Paul at Athens, and inſerib- 
ed, To the Unknown God.” I know there 
aredifferent opinions about thisaltar, and upon 
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what occaſion it came to be erected: butitis ve- 
ry probable, and we have ſeveral of the antient 
hiſtorians and divines for vouchers, that it was 
done by Socrates. It ſeems, inſtead of raiſing an 
altar, as was the cuſtom, to any of the fictitious 
gods of Greece, he took this way as the ſafeſt 
to expreſs his devotion to the True and 
„% One God,” of whom the Athenians had no 
notion, and whoſe incomprehenſible being he 
inſinuates, by that inſcription, was far beyond 
the reach of theirs or his own underſtanding. 
And itis very reaſonable to think, it was ow- 
ing to the veneration they had for the memo- 
ry of its founder, that it came to be preſerved 
for ſo many ages after, though they under- 
ſtood not the ſenſe of the inſcription. 

Their next battery againſt him, was ſecret- 
ly to inſtil into the people, that he was a cor - 
rupter of youth, and endeavoured to perſuade 
children to throw off their obedience to pa- 
rents. This was a black and groundleſs ca- 
lumny: for never man preached up the du- 
ty of children to parents more, or carried the 
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ties of nature further than Socrates, But it 
was to this perverted ſenſe, they turned that 
mighty veneration that was paid him by his 
ſcholars, and that gratitude he recommended 
in his leſſons, as due to thoſe, who were ſo 
happy as to reclaim youth from the practice 
of vice, and eſtabliſh them in the path of vir- 
tue. 

They likewiſe in this part of their accuſa- 
tion wilfully miſinterpreted that wonderful 
friendſhip which was between him and his 
ſcholars, and among his ſcholars one towards 
another, Their narraw ſouls, being incapable 
of that noble virtue themſelves, thought it ve- 
ry impoſſible for one to entertain ſo perfect a 
friendſhip with another, unleſs he ſlackened 
the bonds of natural affection. Indeed no man 
ever reaſoned better on friendſhip, or carried 
the obligation of it further than he: and the 


care his ſcholars took of his wife and children 


after his death, and the mutual good offices 
they did one another on all occaſions, were 
convincing proofs of their profiting under 
ſuch a maſter. But one of the moſt remark- 
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able inſtances of friendſhip, that we read of, 
happened between three of them long alter he 
was gone, which was this; 


} FEudamidas, the Corinthian, dying poor, 


and Charixenus the Sycionian, and Aretheus, 
another Corinthian, being moderately rich, he 
made his will after this manner. I bequeath 
4 to Aretheus the maintenance of my mo- 
« ther, to ſupport and maintain her in her 
% old-age; and to Charixenus, the care of 
% marrying my daughter, and to give her as 
© good a portion as he is able. And in caſe 
« any of theſe die, I hereby ſubſtitute the ſur- 
« yivor in his place.” This will was matter 
of laughter to all at firſt, till the executors, be- 
ing acquainted with it, did heartily accept the 
legacies. And Charixenus happening to die 
five days after, the whole charge deyolved up- 


on Aretheus. He maintained the old woman 


with great care and tenderneſs to her death, 
and of five talents he had of eſtate, he gave 
two and a half in marriage with an only daugh- 
ter he had of his own, and two and a half in 
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marriage with the daughter of Eudamidas, and 
in one and the ſameday, ſolemnized both their 
nuptials, / 

The Sophilts having thus far plaid their en- 
gines againſt this excellent man, their next 
ſtep was to ſound how the Athenians would 
reliſh a public accuſation, or entertain a charge 
againſt his life. In order to this, they ſet a- 
work Ariſtophanes, a mercenary, witty poet, 
to expoſe him on the ſtage, which he did with 
an equal ſhare of wit and malice, in ſeveral 
of his plays, but more particularly that yet ex- 
tant, intitled, THE cLouDs. This was the 
boldeſt ſtep that hitherto had been made on 
the theatre of Athens, to turn in ridicule any 
one by name, that had deſerved well of his 
country. But it was yet more ſurprizing to 
ſee Socrates thus treated; a man of the moſt 
perfect character, and univerſally eſteemed. 

The Athenians, who were at firſt ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment at ſo bold an attempt, came 
in time to reliſh the wit of the play, and to be 
pleaſed with the action of the player that per- 
ſonated Socrates; ſq that the performance 
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came to be highly applauded, and the poet as 
highly rewarded. 

Y Socrates, who went but ſeldom to the thea- 
tre, and that only when ſome piece of his 
friend Euripides was acted, would needs go to 
ſee himſelfexpoſed in Ariſtophanes's comedy, 

J and choſe the day of the feaſt of Bacchus, when 

there would be the greateſt concourſe from all 

| parts of Greece, upon the account of that fe- 

ſtival: he took the moſt conſpicuous place; 

| and when the ſtrangers began to inquire of 
thoſe that ſat next to them, who this Socrates 

was they ſaw thus ridiculed? he roſe up that 

they might ſee him, and continued in that po- 

ſture ſmiling, during the whole play. One of 

his friends that came with him aſking him if 

he was not vexed to ſee himſelf ſo treated; 

Not at all, ſays he, for methinks I am at 
« a feaſt where every one has a ſhare of me.” / 

| The Athenians being after this manner art- 

| ſully prepoſſeſſed againſt Socrates, firſt by the 

private whiſpers of his enemies the Sophiſts, 

and then by the public inſinuations of their 

tool Ariſtophanes, ventured at laſt to bring 
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a formal accuſation againſt him before the ſe. 
nate, in theſe words: Melitus the ſon of Me- 
6 litus accuſes Socrates the ſon of Sophroni- 
& ſcus. Socrates violates the law in not be- 
6 lieving the deities which this city believes, 
& but introduces other new gods. He vio- 
& lates likewiſe the law in corrupting youth. 
© The puniſhment death.“ 

Thus, Madam, to the eternal reproach of 
Athens, though the mother of arts and ſcien- 
ces, was one of the molt irreproachable men 
that ever lived, for ſtrictneſs of morals and pu- 
rity of life, proſecuted at the bar as a corrup- 
ter of youth, and the moſt pious man, that the 
heathen world could boaſt of, arraigned for 
impiety. | 

The interval between his arraignment and 
trial, he employed in his uſual philoſophical 
exerciſes; and being queſtioned by his friends, 
why he did not provide for his defence? All 
the anſwer he made them was, That he 
% provided a ſufficient apology in purſuing 
t the conſtant courſe of his life.“ But they 
inſiſting, that the judges might be moved with 
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the force of rhetoric, © The truth is, re- 
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plyed he, I was twice going about to make 
my apology, but was twice with-held by my 


© daemon.” They ſeeming to wonder at it, 


Is it ſtrange, continued he, that God ſhould 
think it fit that I die at this time? Hither- 
to no man has lived moreuprightly, and that 
is now my ſolid comfort, If live longer, I 
know I muſt undergo all the inconvenien- 
cies of old-age, and among others, defects 
of hearing and ſeeing, loſs of memory, and 
dulneſs of apprehenſion, How then can 1 
be pleaſed to live longer, to become worſe ? 
It is likely, added he, that God in his love 
to me has ordained that I ſhould die now at 


© the moſt convenient age, and in the gentleſt 
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manner. For if 1 die by a public ſentence, 
I am allowed what kind of death I pleaſe; 
and then I ſhall do nothingunworthy of my 
ſelf, or of my friends. It is with good rea- 
ſon then, concluded Socrates, that God for- 
bids me to make the defence you would 
have me; ſince, if it prove ſucceſsful, I ſhall 
only [tay longer in this ſtate, to be taken a- 
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& way afterwards by the torture of ſome di- 
“ ſeaſes, or the imperfections of decrepid age, 
& neither of which are to be deſired.” 

The day of his trial being come, this illu- 
ſtrious criminal was brought to the bar, where 
his accuſers exhauſted all the topics of their 
rhetoric, toexaſperate his judges againſt him, 
and make the moſt innocent of men appear 
guilty. During their harangues, the behavi- 
our of Socrates was ſuch as became the fi- 
gure he had made, and the philoſophy he had 
profeſſed. He heard all their invectives with the 
ſame evenneſs of temper, ſedateneſs of mind, 
and noble contempt of injuries, that he had al- 
ways practiſed himſelf, and preached up to o- 
thers in the whole courſe of his life. When 
his accuſers had ended, and the judges had 
aſked him, what he had to ſay for himſelf ? 
He ſtood up, and with a mein and geſture 

more like one that was to fit upon the life and 
death of his judges, than to plead before them 
for his own life, he ſpoke to this purpoſe. 


| „ © I am afraid, my maſters, ſaid he, that if 


if I intreat you to put me to death, I ſhall 
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« confirm what my enemies have inſinuat- 
« ed againſt me, as if I pretended to be wiſ- 
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er than other men, and ſeemed to know 
more of the ſecrets of things that are above 
or below this orb we move in. I know ve- 
ry well I have never been acquainted with 
death, ſo as to know perfectly what it is, nor 
have I met with any one that can inform me. 
Such as fear death preſuppoſe they know what 
it is; for myſelf, I have no diſtinct notion of 
it, or of what is done in the other world. 
Death, for ought I know, may be a thing 
in itſelf indifferent, perhaps it may be the 
thing of all moſt to be deſired. Yet this I 
may ſay without offending you, if it be a 
tranſmigration out of one ſtate into ano- 
ther, then it is a bettering of one's conditi- 
on to go to live with men of unſpotted vir- 
tue, who, in that other place, receive the re- 
ward of that virtue, and ſo be free from 
having any thing to do with unjuſt and 
corrupt judges. But on the other hand, 
my maſters, if death be an annihilation of 
our being, then ſure it is a bettering of 
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& one's condition to enter into a long and 


« peaceable night, ſince we find there is no- 
& thing ſweeter inflife, than a quiet uninter- 
4 rupted repoſe, or a profound ſleep without 
dreams. Thoſe things that I know to be 
evil in themſelves, I have ever avoided ; 
4 ſuch as to offend one's neighbour, or diſo- 
“bey our ſuperiours, whether God or men: 
but ſuch things that I know not, whether 
they be good or evil, them I do not fear* 
If I die, and leave you behind me, the ſu- 
preme being alone knows whether it will 
prove better for you or me, Wherefore as 
to what concerns me, doas youpleaſe; but 
according to the method I have ever ob- 
ſerved hitherto, I affirm that you would 
do your conſciences more right to ſet me 
at liberty, unleſs you ſee ſurther into my, 
cauſe than I do. I would have you judge 
of me by my paſt life, both in a private and 
public ſtation, and according to the fruits 
both young and old have reaped by my 
inſtruction: and withal call to mind the 
many ſervices I have-done my country, If 
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you weigh matters in a juſt balance, in- 
ſtead of condemning me for imaginary 
crimes, you would do better, conſidering 
my poverty, to order me to be maintained 
out of the public treaſury, a thing you have 
done for others that have notdeſerved bet- 
ter of the common-wealth. Impute it not 
to obſtinacy or neglect, that I do not, ac- 
cording to cultom, ſupplicate your favour, 
or implore your mercy. I want neither 
friends nor kindred to preſent themſelves 
before you in mourning to move your pity, 
and have three young children that areſuit- 
able objects for your compaſſion. But I 
ſhould do a ſhame to Athens, at this age, 
and to the reputation I have had for wiſ- 
dom, if I ſhould appear before you in any 
ſuch abje& poſture, I have always admo- 
niſhed thoſe that frequented my lectures, 
never to redeem their lives at the price of 
their honour: and in all the wars I have 


« been engaged in for my country, I have gi- 


ie 


ven ſufficient proof that I ſcotn to ſave my 


« life by my ſhame. By any ſuch mean ſub- // 
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ec miſſions I ſhould injure your honour, as 
y © though you were to be moved by pray- 


ers, and not juſtice” You have taken an 


« oath by the immortal gods, to be upright in 
« your ſentence; and it were to wrong you, 
© to ſuſpect you would do otherwiſe. It is to 


bc theſe eternal arbiters of life and death I 


«© commit my cauſe, and hold myſelf aſſured 
ce that they will do in this what will be moſt 
« fit both for you and me; for good men, 
cc whether living or dead, have no reaſon to 
« queſtion the mercy of the gods.” / 

This is the ſcope, and almoſt the very words 
of that extemporary ſpeech of Socrates to his 
judges, which for its native fimplicity, and 
withal an inimitable loftineſs, does, in my o- 
pinion, infinitely ſurpaſs all the ſtudied ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes or Cicero. He had rea- 
ſon to refuſe to make uſe of the eloquent 
ſpeech which his ſcholar Lyſis had prepared 
for him. It might have been worthy of its au- 
thor, but was unworthy of him. For had a 


ſuppliant voice been heard out of the mouth 
of 
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of Socrates, that lofty virtue of his had ſtruck 
ſail in the height of its glory. It was not rea- 
ſonable, that his rich and powerful nature 
ſhould commit its defence to art, or that ſo 
bright a virtue ſhould, in its ſevereſt and 
laſt proof, renounce truth and ſimplicity, the 
conſtant ornaments of his ſpeaking, to a- 
dorn itſelf with the embelliſhments of rhe- 
toric, or the labour of a premeditated 
ſpeech. He ated wiſely, and like himſelf, 
not to ſully an unſpotted life, and ſuch a 
ſhining image of heroic virtue, by endea- 
vouring to ſpin out a few more years of de- 
crepid age, and thereby betray the immor- 
tal memory of his glorious end. 

He was condemned to die by a great ma- 
jority of voices, and ſent topriſon loaded with 
chains, where he continued till his execution, 
All which time he refuſed the often repeated 
offers of his friends to carry him off by force, 
aſking them, If they knew any place out of 
ce the territories of Athens where death could 
« not come?” When almolt tired out with 
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their importunities, his anſwer dis «© That 
«© their concern for him was much to be 
« praiſed, if it were agreeable to juſtice, That 
© he was condemned by them that had a right 
<< to judge him, that if he ſhould diſappoint 
4 their judgment, by violating the law, it 
© were to requite wrong with wrong. That 
& to break priſon was not only a violation 
„ of the laws of his country, which, as a 
“& ſenator, he himſelf had ſworn to maintain, 
c but it would endanger his friends, and all 
« this for aſhort ſpan of life. Adding, © that 
cc if he ſhould make his eſcape, it would be 
ce treachery, and then the remainder of his 
life would never be the more happy, nor 
© himſelf better entertained in the next 
« world.” „ | 
The time between his ſentence and execu- 
tion he ſpent in his uſual lectures of morality 
and virtue, but more now than ever, in rea- 
ſoning about the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the certainty of a future ſtate, of all which we 
have many fragments extant, but none more 
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full and genuine than in the other works of 
Xenophon. 

The fatal day being come, his ſcholars came 
early in the morning to the priſon, and found 
him ſo faſt a- ſleep, that they could hardly wake 
him. They burſting out in tears at his fate, 
and their own loſs, and kindly blaming him 
for the chearfulneſs he expreſſedtoleave them, 
he made them this anſwer. « Truly, if I did 
not firmly believe, that I am going to juſt 
« gods, and to the ſouls of men better than 
« any now living, I were inexcuſable for 
« contemning life. But I am perfectly aſſur- 
« ed that I am going to a ſupreme being, the 
« beſtofmalters, and to good men, having now 
* no doubt of what I have often told you, that 
„ ſomething of man ſubſiſts after death, and 
ce that it is better with the good than the bad 
&« in another world.“ | 

While the executioner was preparing the 
draught, they adviſed him to ſpeak but little, 
leſt the over-heating him ſhould prevent the 
poiſon's having a ſpeedy effect, telling him, 
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they knew ſome that had been obliged to take 
it more than once. © It is no matter, ſaid 
he, let him provide as much as may ſerve 
© twice or thrice, if need be.” Then he be- 
gan a diſcourſe of the uſe of philoſophy, 
which, he ſaid, was chiefly to“ fortify a man 
ce apainſt the fear of death: that as death is 
cc the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body, ſo 
ce it is the office and duty of a philoſopher to 
% diſengage his ſoul from corporeal affecti- 
4 ons. That conſidering we underſtand bet- 
6% ter, the more the ſoul is diſ-engaged from 
« ſenſe, ſo our knowlege ſhall be perfect 
< when the ſoul is wholly freed from the body 
“by death, which perfection of knowlege 
c is the ultimate end of philoſophy.” 

This led him into reaſoning about the im- 
mortality of the ſoul: to inforce which he 
brought ſeveral arguments from nature, and 
the infinite power of a ſupream being. His 
concluſion was to this effect, © That there are 
two diſtinct paths that lead out of this world, 
„% They who have defiled their minds with 
vice, in giving themſelyes up to ſenſual 
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& pleaſures, or have committed inexpiable 


„ crimes againſt their country, and the good 


„of human ſociety, theſe take a by-way 
© that is ſecluded from the counſel and pre- 


© ſenceof God: whereas thoſe who have pre- 


C ſerved themſelves from the contagion of 


« their bodies, and in human fleſh, have i- 


“ mitated the life of gods, they find a ready 
direct path opened for them by death, which 
& leads them back to that divine eſſence from 
e whence they originally came. And as ſwans 
are ſaid to ſing before death, as ſuppoſing 
ce they have ſome inſtin& of the good that is 
& in death, ſo ſhould every good man rejoice 
at the approach of another (tate, Let every 
one then, added he, prepare for this jour- 
„ ney, when the will of God calls. You, my 
« friends, naming every one that was about 
« him, muſt go at the appointed hour. Me 
« fate ſummons now.” Alluding to a verſe 
of Euripides, 

When he had made an end of ſpeaking, 
Crito aſked him, what directions he would 
leave about his children? I defire no more, 

C 3 
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% anſwered Socrates, than what I have often 
© told you, if you take care of yourſelves, 
&« and perſevere in virtue, whatever you 
% do will be acceptable to me and mine, 
c though you promiſe nothing. But if you 
„ negle& your ſelves and virtue, you can do 
nothing acceptable to us, though you ſhould 
& promiſe never ſo much.” Then Crito aſk+ 
ing him, how he would be buried? © As you 
& think good, replied Socrates, if you can 
& catch me before] give you theſlip.” Where · 
upon, turning to the reſt, ſaid he, ſmiling, I 
& cannot perſuade Crito that I am any thing 
ce more than the carcaſe you ſhall behold a- 
be non, elſe he would not beat ſuch pains about 
«& my burial, I am afraid what I told him juſt 
* now, that when J have drunk up that poi- 
« ſonT ſhall go to the joys of the bleſſed, has 
deen but to little purpoſe. Honeſt Crito,” 
continues he, ſtill ſmiling, © was ſo kind to 
become bail for my appearance before the 
« judges, pray be you my bail to Crito, that 
tc Tamdeparted hence. But let it not be ſaid, 
ee that Socrates is carried to the grave, or 
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& laid under ground: for know, dear Crito, 
ce ſuch an expreſſion were an injury done to 
my immortal part. Say then, that my body 
“ alone was buried, and in what manner thou 
« pleaſeſt.” | 

Then taking the cup from the hands of the 
executioner, and holding it up towards heaven, 
he poured out ſome of it, as an oblation to the 
ſupreme deity, with this his laſt prayer, © I 
« implore the immortal God, that my tranſ- 
& lation hence may be happy.” Then turn- 
ing to Crito, ſaid, O Crito, Iowe a cock to 
Eſculapius, pay it; and with that drunk up the 
poiſon : then ſtretched himſelf out upon the 
couch, and in a few minutes expired, 

After this manner, Madam, died the great 
Socrates; and this was the exit of one of the 
pureſt ſouls that ever animated human clay. 
Thus it was, that the man, who by the mere 
homage that was paid to his virtue had ſtood 
the ſhock of thirty tyrants, and out-braved 
death in various ſhapes, came at laſt to fall a 
victim to the revenge of a few angry pedants. 
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I know ſome, both ancient and modern, au- 
thors, have been of opinion, that Socrates, 
though he acknowleged but one only ſupreme 
deity, was yet ſo far tainted with the religion 
of his country, as to believe there might be 
inferior or leſſer gods, who, in ſubordination 
to the ſupreme one, governed the affairs of 
the world. And they give this for an inſtance 
of it, that he ordered, at his death, à cock to 
be offered up to Eſculapius. I beg leave to dif- 
fer from them in this matter: for inthe whole 
courſe of his life, and in all his notions in re- 
ligion, heappears to have had no ſuch thought. 
On the contrary, he not only in his ordinary. 
converſation with his intimate friends, but at 
ſometimes upon extraordinary occaſions could 
not refrain to expoſe in public the folly of the 
Athenians, in believing the received legends 
of theſe inferior or leſſer gods, which was in- 
deed thereaſon ofhis condemnation anddeath. 
Inſtead of taking this inſtance as a proof of 
their opinion, I take it to be an argument a- 
gainſt it, and that that expreſſion of Socrates, 
in the chearful and ſedate temper he died, was 
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intended by him as a reprehenſion of their fol- 
ly, who worſhipped Eſculapius as a God: asif 
he had ſaid, © © Crito, pray go try the God 
of phyſic by the uſual ſacrifice, if he can 
© reſtore me to health now, when Ihavedrunk 
up the poiſon, and am at my laſt gaſp.” 

It is true, Plato and Xenophon, who have 
tranſmitted his diſcourſes to poſterity, bring 
him in frequently ſpeaking of the gods in the 
plural number : but it is obvious even from 
their writings, that for the moſt part he made 
uſe of the ſingular number; and always, when 
he has occaſion to talk of the divine provi- 
dence, preſcience, or power, he expreſſes them 
ina manner that can only be aſcribed to one 
God. The reaſon why they introduced him 
ſpeaking at any time of the deity in the plural 
number, may probably be, either to comply 
with cuſtom, or the fear of undergoing the 
ſame fate with their maſter, 

It were tedious to inſert here a great many 
diſcourſes of his, mentioned by theſe two au- 
thors, which are clear proofs of his opinion 
about the unity of a God, I ſhall only give you 
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one that they have both omitted, which, for 
its lofty figures, falls but little ſhort of any 
of our Chriſtian poets, and ſeems a juſt 
paraphraſe of that expreſſion of an inſpired 
pen, «Clouds and darkneſs are round about 
him.“ It is an invocation quoted by ſeveral 
authors out of a tragedy of Euripides, now 
loſt, which is aſcribed to Socrates; and may 
be tranſlated thus: 


T hou ſelf-ſprung being! that doſt all enfold, 
Andin thine arms heaven's whirling fabric hold! 
Who art encircled with reſplendent light, 

And yet lies mantled oer in ſhady night! 
About whoſe throne, the circling ſtars are found 
Nimbly to dance their everlaſting round. 


As the character of Socrates has been uni- 
verſally eſteemed in all the ages preceding 
Chriſtianity, it has been no leſs admired ever 
ſince, as one of the moſt perfect models of vir- 
tue; never any Chriſtian writer, whether anti- 
ent or modern, mei:tioning his name but with 
the greateſt veneration, Nor do I remember 
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any one author of note, of any religion, ei - 
ther before or ſince, that has ventured to leſ- 
ſen his merit, except one, and that is Porphy- 
rius. This learned man has indeed in ſome 
of his works made bold with his character, but, 
at the ſame time, has attacked the Chriſtian re- 
ligion with much more rancour than he has 
done Socrates, 

It is likewiſe obſervable, that moſt of the 
primitive fathers were followers of Plato, and 
in all their apologies for the Chriſtian religi- 
on, have endeavoured to explain the myſteries 
of it, by an analogy between them and the 
doctrine of that philoſopher, Now it is cer- 
tain, the foundation of Plato's philoſophy was 
what he learned of his maſter Socrates, though 
it is confeſſed he built upon it ſuperſtructures 
of his own, 

There is another particular worth notice, 
that concerns the memory of this great man. 
His fame ſeems to have been the peculiar care 
of heaven, that while the enemies of Chriſti- 
anity have had the impudence to compare the 
unuſual virtues of ſome of the heathens with 
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thoſe of our bleſſed Saviour, the name of So- 
crates was never brought into any ſuch blaſ- 
phemous competition. Whereas Pythagoras, 
a man of extraordinary virtue like him, and, 
like him, held in the higheſt veneration, has. 
ſuffered in his character, by the arrogance of 
ſome of his followers, who, to raiſe his repu- 
tation at the expence of our Saviour's, have 
made a compariſon between them. On the 
other hand, Apollonius Tyanaeus, a man of 
counterfeit virtue, and a mighty pretender to 
knowlege, even that impoſtor has been ſet 
up by the ſame ſet of men in competition with 
Jeſus Chriſt, for but the ſhadow of the virtues 
of Pythagoras and Socrates. And it was but 
reaſonable) the divine providenee ſhould thus 
ſecure the reputation of Socrates, ſince his 
ſcheme of religion and morals comes, of all 
that ever was before or after, neareſt to that 
which our Saviour preached, 

It muſt not be vmitted, to the honour of 
Socrates, that when the Athenians ſent to the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphos, to inquire, who 
was the wiſeſt man alive? they received this 
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anſwer, © Of all men Socrates is the wiſeſt.“ 
He deſerved that character indeed, if it were 
only for his uſual ſaying, © That he knew 
© only one thing, which was, that he knew 
« nothing.” Which ſaying of his, and the 
anſwer of the oracle, though he never was ex- 
alted with it himſelf, procured him envy, and 
animated the Sophiſts the more againſt him, 
who pretended to know every thing. 

But that you may lay no more ſtreſs upon 
this anſwer of Apollo's in favour of Socrates, 
than what it deſerves, be pleaſed to know, Ma- 
dam, that there have been great diſputes of 
late among the learned, not only concerning 
this at Delphos, but all oracles in general, 
which the heathens held in ſo much venera- 
tion.. It was hitherto the generally received 
opinion of both antient and modern, as well 
Chriſtians as heathens, that the temples, where 
theſe oracles were pronounced, were inhabit- 
ed by ſome daemon or ſuperior being to man, 
who returned anſwers to their votaries, ei- 
ther out of the mouth of their inſpired prieſts, - 
or by ſome audible voice, ſupernaturally form- 
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ed behind the image of the god they invoked. 
This opinion has been of late called in que- 
ſtion, and all the pretended anſwers of theſe 
oracles aſcribed only to the cheats of deſigning 
prieſts, who, ſay they, impoſed their tricks of 
legerdemain upon the credulous people, for 
the advices and anſwers of their gods. 

For my part, though I be of this laſt opi- 
nion, ſo far as to be perſuaded, that moſt of 
theſe oracles were no more but the well-con- 
trived artifices of prieſts, who impoſed upon 
the people ſuch anſwers as ſuited beſt with their 


deſigns or intereſt: yet I cannot be brought 
to believe, but in ſome of them, and upon ſome 
occaſions, there might be anſwers given by 
ſome ſuperior being or ſupernatural agent we 


have no acquaintance with, and of whom we 
can form no clear idea. 


But let the oracle of Delphos be what it 
will, this anſwer tends greatly to the honour 
of Socrates; for if it was the voice of a dae- 
mon, it carried with it an unqueſtionable au- 
thority : and if it was but the artifice of prieſts, 
it was a proof of the univerſal opinion that 
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was had of Socrates his wiſdom; ſince the bu- 
fineſs of theſe religious cheats being to ſup- 
port the reputation of their oracle, they could 
not have done that more effectually, than in 
their anſwer, to fall in with the opinion that 
all Greece had of Socrates before. 

Such was the eſteem of Socrates, when liv- 
ing, and after his death ſuch was the venera- 
tion paid to his memory, that the Athenians, 
as a mark of their ſincere repentance, and to 
revenge his death, cauſed to be executed his 
chief accuſers, without any formal trial, as e- 
nemies to their country, and baniſhed the reſt 
that had anywiſe contributed to his ſentence; 
and to perpetuate his name, they erected a 
ſtatue of braſs for him in the moſt public ſtreet 
of their city. Not only ſo, but ſuch was the 
horror that even ſtrangers had of that exe- 
crable fact, that thoſe Athenians, who were ba- 
niſhed their country upon that account, were 
abhorred as unworthy of the common offices 
of humanity, inſomuch that they would not 
ſuffer them to kindle fire at their houſes, nor 
anſwer them any queſtion, Their abhorrence 
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came at length to that height, that they would 
not touchany thing that belonged to them, nor 
make uſe of the water of any well where they 
had drank ; ſo that being at laſt tired of a hat- 
ed life, they became their own executioners, 
But theſe were not all the dire conſequences 
of his fall; for one of their own hiſtorians 
owns, that the death of Socrates brought a 
general calamity on Athens, inſomuch that 
from that time, ſays he, the Athenians never 
did any thing conſiderable either at home or 
abroad, but by degrees decayed, and with them 
all Greece. a 
The inſcription on his ſtatue, as mentioned 
by an antient author, was in two lines, to this 


purpoſe: 


Drink Socrates with Fove, next whom inthron'd, 


By gods, and wiſdom's ſelf, as wiſeſt oun'd. 


There are but two, Madam, among all the 
heathen philoſophers, that I can call to mind, 


whoſe manner of death comes in any compe- 
tition 
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with that of Socrates; and theſe are Cato the 
younger, and Seneca. How far the parallel 
may be carried through this Triumvirate of ex- 
cellent men, will be but, I hope, a pardonable 
digreſſion in this place. | 
Cato was of the Stoic ſe, and a man of that 
rigid and ſteady virtue, that neither adverſity 
nor ſucceſs could poſſibly make the leaſt im- 
preſſion upon him: he ſtruggled for the ex- 
piring liberties of his country to the laſt; and 
when theſe were gone, was reſolved not to ſur- 
vive them. Having provided for the ſafety of 
his friends, and adviſed them to ſubmit to 
Caeſar's fortune, now that he was maſter of 
Rome and them, he provided for his own, by 
death. When I conſider him, with Montaigne, 
giving himſelf the blow, and for fear the ſword 
had not ſufficiently done its part, tearing out 
his own bowels afterwards, I confeſs I am not 
ſatisfied only to think his ſoul was then per- 
fectly exempt from all diſturbance, and this 
ſteadineſs of his but the effects of that ſcheme 
of philoſophy he profeſſed: I muſt go further, to 
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ſomething more ſprightly in the virtue of this 
man, and perſuade myſelf that he felt a much 
higher reliſh of delight in this action alone, 
than in all the others of bis life: and ifit had 
not been for the noble and ſincere concern he 
had for his country, I believe he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to fortune for putting his virtue 
upon ſo brave a trial. 

To attribute this to a principle of vain- 
glory, as ſome have imagined, ſeems a conſi- 
deration too low and poor for ſuch a haughty 
and reſolute heart. Nor would this action 
have been decent in any other but him, for it 
belonged only to Cato's life to end ſo. Nor 
was it owing to any doubt of Caeſar's pardon, 
as ſome have thought; for the ſoul of that 
mighty conqueror was of another make, and 
certainly he would have eſteemed it one of 
the greateſt felicities of his life, to have had it 
in his power to pardon Cato, having often 
complained of him to his friends for his envy- 
ing him that glory. 

To ennoble his death the more, it ſeems to 
me, as if his good deſtiny had put his ill one 
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into that hand with which he gave himſelf the 
blow, ſeeing he had thereby the leiſure and 
opportunity to confront and ſtruggle with 
death; and inſtead of letting his courage ſink, 
to reinforce it higher. So that were I to re- 
preſent him to advantage in his dying condi- 
tion, I ſhould do it much rather tearing out 
his bowels, than with his ſword in his hand» 
as I have ſeen his ancient ſtatues; for this ſe- 
cond death was much more terrible than the 
firſt, | | 
But after all, it muſt be confeſſed, there i 
ſomething in the death of Socrates, that is more 
ſerene, even, andelevated, than that of Cato. 
The one is more tragical, and oftener taken 
notice of in hiſtory ; but the other finer, and 
admits of a certain delicacy and politeneſs, e- 
ven amidſt the horrors of it. It appears too, 
that Cato ſtood in need of the repeated aſſiſt - 
ance of philoſophy, to fortify his mind againſt 
the blow; otherwiſe he would not have had 
recourſe to Plato's account of the death of 
Socrates, as he did, the night he died. It de- 
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rogates likewiſe from the glory of his death, 
that when he was about it, he ſhould fallinto 
a paſſion with his ſlave, upon a trivial account, 
and to carry it ſo far, as to beat out one of 
his teeth, and hurt ſo much his own hand, as 
to diſable it from giving himſelf a deciſive 
ſtroke. How far muſt he have been, when he 
did this, from the ſedate temper, the noble pa- 
tience, and ſoaring thoughts, that accompa- 
nied Socrates to the laſt breath ! 

It cannot be denied but in Cato's character 
there appear ſome ſtrokes more ſullen and 
fierce than can well agree with the refined no- 
tions of his own philoſophy. And in the whole 
conduct of his life, and at his death, there are 
not to be found ſuch inſtances of good-nature, 
and ſweetneſs of temper, as in Socrates. So 
that Horace, his cotemporary, even in praiſ- 
ing him, hints at this; when ſpeaking of Cae- 
ſar's conqueſt, he ſays, © He conquered e- 
very thing, but the fierce mind of Cato.“ 

I cannot omit another particular, wherein I 
think Socrates had much the better of Cato, 
which relates to the different kind of enemies 
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they had to deal with. The thirty tyrants were 
a ſet of execrable villains, that had diveſted 
themſelves of all the ties of nature, to perpe- 
trate their cruelties. Caeſar, on the contrary, 
was a man of the higheſt generoſity, and un- 
bounded clemency towards :hoſe he had con- 
quered. Now Cato choſe rather to put an end 
himſelfto his own life, than to owe it to Caeſar : 
whereas Socrates, though he ſcorned to make 
any low ſubmiſſions to the thirty tyrants, 
and out-braved them every day to their faces; 
yet he ſtill went on in his uſual road of vir- 
tue, with the ſame indifference as if there had 
been no ſuch thing as tyranny in Athens, 
He was always ready for the blow whenever it 
ſhould come to him; but thought it became 
not his ſteady virtue, to go out of his ordina- 
ry path to meetit: andwhenatonetime word 
was brought him, that that morning the ty- 
rants had condemned him to die, he anſwer- 
ed coldly, And death has condemned them.“ 

But not to detract more than enough from 
the illuſtrious ghoſt of Cato, it is needleſs to 
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inſiſt here, how far his manner of dying was 
inconſiſtent with the principles of Chriſtiani- 
ty, ſeeing even theſe, who ſet up of late for 
Free-thinkers, will hardly deny it; but I beg 
leave to refer theſe gentlemen to the opinion 
of Socrates in thi; matter, unleſs it weighs the 
leſs with them, that he reaſons rather like a 
Chriſtian than a heathen. 

When he was going to drink up the poiſon, 
he took occaſion to mention his friend Evenus, 
who was abſent, and how much he would be 
grieved for his death, and that he hoped he 
would bear it like a philoſopher. Cebes told 
him, that probably Evenus, according to the 
rules of his philoſophy, would find a way to 
follow him, meaning, by a voluntary death. 
© That mult not be, anſwered Socrates; for 


| © it were unworthy of a philoſopher to do an 


cc unjuſt action. Why, ſaid Cebes, has not a 
6 philoſopher his life in his own power, to 


&« diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes, eſpecially when 


« in parting with it, he follows his dying 


© friend? Not at all, replied Socrates, for 


« men are the poſſeſſion of the gods. Would 
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«© not you, Cebes, be angry, if your ſlave 
« ſhould kill himſelf, to prevent a juſt corre- 
« ction? We muſt expect a ſummons from 
© the gods, to call us hence, ſuch an inevita- 
© ble neceſſity as now calls me. God has a 
& dominion over us as his own poſſeſſion; 
* and a wiſe man ought not ſo much as to 
& wiſh to be out of his protection, nor can he 
«© better his condition, by freeing himſelf from 
cc ſo excellent a government.” / 

But ſetting aſide the memorable end of Ca- 
to, it is evident, that the death of Seneca came 
much nearer toa parallel with that of Socrates, 
They were both men of exalted virtue, and 
elevated notions in philoſophy : both have left 
behind them the beſt and molt uſeful precepts 
towards the conduct and happineſs of human 
life, and both fell a ſacrifice to the rage and 
malice of unjuſt men.. | 

In order to a ſhort account of the death of 
Seneca, I am obliged to mix in it the behavi- 
our of his wife Paulina, one of the moſt ſhin- 
ing characters in hiſtory, This lady was of 
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one of the moſt noble families in Rome, and 
married very young to Seneca, in his extreme 
old-age. They lived together in a moſt per- 
fe&t friendſhip; and how much ſhe improved 
by his precepts, the part ſhe acted at his death 
will be a laſting teſtimony. 

The monſter, Nero, who had been his pupil, 
ſent his guards to denounce to him the ſen- 
tence of death ; which he received not only 
with his uſual tranquillity of mind, but with 
great ſatisfaction. The manner of dying be- 
ing left to his own choice, as was uſual with 
men of his quality, he choſe to be let blood to 
death by his own ſurgeon. Making all poſſible 
diſpatch, he called for paper, to write his will; 
which being denied him, he turned about to 
his friends, ſaying; “ Since I am forbid to 
leave you any mark of my friendſhip, I be- 
« queath the beſt thing 1 have, which Nero 
« cannot deprive you of, even the image of 
4 my life and manners, which I intreat you 
6“ to preſerve, in memory of me, that there» 
by you may acquire the glory of being ſin. 
& cere and true friends.” With that, ſeeing 
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them all burſt forth in tears, he began to com- 
fort them with the gentleſt words; and then 
railing his voice, What! ſaid he, is become 
« of all our philoſophical diſcourſes and pre- 
« cepts, and where are now the proviſions we 
have been laying vp theſe many years againſt 
ce the accidents of fortune? Is Nero's'cruel- 
« ty unknown tous? What could we expect 
© otherwiſe from him, that had murdered his 
«© mother and brother, but that he ſhould put 
4 to death his governour, that bred him?“ 
Then embracing his wife faſt in his arms, 
and ſeeing her ſinking under the agony of 
her grief, he intreated her to bear this acci- 
dent patiently, for his ſake, telling her, That 
e now the hour was come, wherein he was to 
«© ſhow, not by diſcourſe or precept, but by 
« effects, the fruits of his ſtudies; and that 
ce he was going to meet death, not only with- 
« out grief, but with the greateſt joy. Where- 
4 fore, my deareſt, ſaid he, do not diſhonour 
« meby theſe tears, that it may not look as if 
« thou lovelt thyſelf better than my reputa- 
« tion. Moderate thy concern, and comfort 
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6 thyſelf with the knowlege thou haſt had of 
*© me, and of my actions, leading the remain- 
* der of thy life in the ſame tract of virtue 
© thou haſt hitherto done.“ 

Paulina recovering her ſpirits, and warming 
her fortitude with the heat of a generous con- 
jugal affedtion, made him this anſwer; ** No, 
& Seneca, ſaid ſhe, I am not a woman of that 
make, to let you go alone to take this leap. 
cc Twould not have you think, that the virtu- 
© ous example of your life has not inſtructed 
« me ſufficiently how to die. And when can I 
c ever do it better, or with more decency, or 
delight, than with you? and therefore aſ- 
& ſure yourſelf, I will not ſtay behind.” Se- 
neca could not but take this noble reſolution 
of hers as it deſerved ; and being alſo willing 
to ſecure her againſt the cruelties of his ene- 
mies after his death, he took her again in his 
arms, ſaying, © O Paulina, I have indeed in- 
« ſtructed thee how to live well, but I ſee 
& thou loveſt more the honour of dying. In 
ce truth, I will not grudge it thee: the reſolu- 
* tion and conſtancy, in our common end, 
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« are the ſame; but the beauty and glory of 
cc thy part in it is much the greater,” 

Which ſaid, the ſurgeon opened the veins 
of both their arms ; but the blood in Seneca, 
becauſe of his great age and abſtinence, flow- 
ing very flow, he ordered the veins of his 
thighs to be likewiſe opened. Lelt the tor- 
ment he was in might ſhake his wife's con- 
ſtancy; and to free himſelf from the fight of 
her in the ſame agony, he took his leave of 
her, in the molt tender manner, and prevailed 
with her, to let her ſervants carry her to her 
own chamber. But all theſe inciſions being 
yet not ſufficient to give him death, he com- 
manded his phyſician to adminiſter a draught 
of poiſon ; which had but little better effect, 
conſidering the coldneſs of his limbs; and the 
ſhrinking of his ſinews retarded its paſſage to 
his heart. After all, they were forced, to put 
him into a hot bath, wherein, to his laſt gaſp, 
he continued diſcourſing upon ſuch noble 
ſubjects, as referred to his preſent condition, 
which, though taken in writing by his ſecre- 
taries, that ſtood by, are now loſt, to the irre- 
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parable regret of the learned world. At laſt, 
feeling the immediate ſtroke of death, he with 
his hands threw ſome of the bloody water of 
the bath over his head, as a libation to the 
gods, ſaying, © This I offer up to Jupiter, the 
&« deliverer,” and ſtraight expired. In the 
mean time, Nero, hearing what part Paulina 
had acted in this tragedy, ſent orders, in all 
haſte, to bind up her wounds ; which was done 
without her knowlege, being almoſt dead, and 
without all manner of ſenſe. Thus, though ſhe 
lived againſt her will, it was with honour, and 
to the height of that virtue ſhe had learned of 
Seneca. The paleneſs of her complexion, to 


35 her dying - day, expreſſed ſufficiently how much 


of life ſhe had loſt with her blood; and the 
conduct of the reſt of her life was a glorious 
proof, how worthy ſhe was of ſuch a husband. 
| Certainly there was ſomething very noble 
in the death of Seneca, and altogether ſuitable 
to that excellent ſyſtem of philoſophy and mo- 
rals, that are yet preſerved to us in his immor- 
tal writings; and yet methinks it falls ſhort of 
that of Socrates, It is true, it is a thouſand 
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pities the laſt diſcourſes of Seneca in the bath 
are loſt; but it is as true, there is ſomething 
to be obſerved in all bis behaviour, that looks 
like the effects only of a ſtudied virtue, and 
the reſult of a long train of precepts. Where- X 
as the behaviour of Socrates has ſomething in 
it ſo natural and free from all conſtraint, as 
if his virtue were a part of his conſtitution, 
and interwoven with his firſt threads of life, 
not the conſequent of long ſtudy or precept. X 

I am not willing to believe all that has been 
writ to the prejudice of Seneca, much leſs Dion 
the hiſtorian, who deſcribes him, effeminatez 
voluptuous, and a falſe pretender to philoſo- 
phy. I had much rather take his character 
from Tacitus, and other Roman writers, who 
muſt needs have been better acquainted with 
it. But (till I am apt to think, with ſome of 
theſe his own countrymen, that he did not 
live up to that exact pattern he ſet to others, e- 
ſpecially with reſpe& to riches, and other 
goods of fortune, When we read his mighty 
flights, and ſevere maxims in theſe matters, 
we can hardly believe how the man who writ 
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ſo could act the quite contrary; or that he, 
that treats riches and honours with ſuch con- 
tempt, ſhould heap together ſo great a maſs 
of wealth, or accept from a tyrant ſuch high 
poſts in the ſtate. 

I confeſs, there is no man's works I have 
read with greater pleaſure than Seneca's, 
though it were to be wiſhed, the ſtile and con- 
nection were equal to the matter they con- 
tain: but ſtill he treats of his ſubjects after a 
far different manner from Socrates, Read but 
the latter, in Plato, or Xenophon, diſcourſ- 
ing of liberty, you would be preſently con- 
vinced, that he who talks ſo, does it from his 
heart, and that he would purchaſe that liberty 
at the price of a thouſand lives, if he had 
them, Read Seneca afterwards upon the ſame 
ſubject; it has the air of one that paints li- 
berty in all its beauties, but without diving 
into the ſpirit of it, or daring to ſtrike a blow 
for it. When Seneca treats of the contempt 
of death, he does it with ſo much art, and in 
ſo languiſhing a manner, as one may ealily 
perceive he would perſuade another to a thing, 
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which he is not firmly reſolved upon himſelf, 
But when Socrates but touches on the ſame 
ſubject, he ſtrikes home, and not only forti- 
fies, but animates and inflames one with a de- 
fire to meet his deſtiny, 

Before I take leave of Seneca, I cannot but 
obſerve, that though he was of the ſame rigid 
ſet of Stoics with Cato, there appears on 
ſome occaſions more of good-nature and com- 
plaiſance in the one than the other, of which 
the following paſſage is a remarkable inſtance. 
As Paulina came afterwards to offer up her 
life voluntarily for the love of Seneca, ſo ſome- 
time before, he forbore dying for love of her, 
which, according to his principles, was the 
ſame in point of friendſhip, with dying for 
her. In one of his letters, he tells Lucilius, 
* that he had been lately worn ont with an 
« ague, and many infirmities of old-age, and 
© had reſolved to ſet himſelf free;” that is, 
in the Stoic ſenſe, to kill himſelf. © But Pau- 
&« lina, ſays he, has given me a charge to 
„live. Now I, who know that her life is 
«© bound up in mine, begin to make much of 
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« myſelf, and take the remedies that are pre- 
“ ſcribed me, only that I may preſerve her. 
« For ſomething muſt be allowed to honeſt 
« affections, and ſometimes to pleaſe thoſe 
& that love us, and we love, we are obliged 
44 to call back life, though with grief. Thus, 

* concludes he, has my Paulina loaded me 
C“ not only with her fears, but my own: it 
c had not been ſufficient to conſider, how 
« reſolutely I can die, but how irreſolutely 
& ſhe would bear my death; ſo that for her 
bc ſake I am forced to live, and to live is 
« ſometimes the higheſt fortitude.” 

I cannot take leave of the compariſon be- 
tween theſe three philoſophers, without ob- 
ſerving one particular, wherein I am apt to 
think Socrates, and even Cato, had much the 
better of Seneca, The two firft expreſs more 
tenderneſs and good-nature at their deaths to- 
wards their friends, than Seneca did to Pau- 
lina. Socrates reaſons warmly againſt Cebes, 
for but ſuppoſing that Evenus would rather 
die than ſurvive him; and Cato would not 

put 
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put an end to his own life, till he had provid- 
ed for the lives of his friends. Ne not only 
adjured them to live, and ſubmit to the con- 
queror, but was reſtleſs till they were out of 
danger: and having ſent again and again to 
know if they were got all ſafe out of the har- 
bour of Utica, he delayed to give himſelf the 
mortal ſtroke, till he was ſure they were gone. 
But Seneca's conduct, in incouraging his wife 
to die with him, when there was no neceſſity for 
it, has ſomething in it both cruel and unnatu- 
ral; and the rather, that ſhe was but in the 
bloom of her age, and he an old decrepid man, 
that had'but very few years to number by the 
courſe of nature. In a word, his behaviour in 
that matter ſeems to me a romantic ſtrain of 
philoſophy ; and that either he envied her liv- 
ing after him, or was loath to part with life, 
without ſome body to bear him company. 

I had ſorgot one thing, Madam, in relation 
to Socrates, before I have done with him, 
which indeed I ought to have mentioned be: 
fore. He did not always ſerve his country in 
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a private capacity only, but by his merits a- 
lone arrived to the firſt dignities of the ſtate, 
notwithſtanding the meanneſs of his birth. 
The ſovereignty of Athens was lodged in the 
ſenate, choſe once a-year by balloting out of 
the ten tribes, into which the city was divid- 
ed. Outof the ſenate were choſe ten preſidents, 
one of every tribe, who preſided each of them 
five weeks in their turn. Out of theſe ten pre- 
ſidents was elected one they called the Epiſtate 
or Supreme Intendant. This magiſtrate keeped 
the keys of the citadel, and of the public trea- 
ſury, and was maſter of the fate of Athens for 
the few hours he continued in that poſt; for 
by the conſtitution he could not enjoy it long- 
er than a day, and but once in his life: “ Sq 
« jealous were the Athenians of their liber- 
* ties, and ſo cautious of lodging too great a 
« power in any one ſet of men, or any one 
* family, and much more in any one ſingle 
&« hand, or for any long time. Socrates paſt 
through all theſe degrees of magiſtrature, be- 
ing firſt a Senator, then a Preſident, and at laſk 
Epiltate, and the firſt man in Athens, In all 
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which capacities he gave the uſual proofs of 
his undaunted courage, untainted juſtice, and 
diſintereſted concern for the good of his coun- 
try; of which we have a great many inſtances 
recorded in hiſtory, too long to inſert here. 

It was in the ſenate, when he was prefident, 
that he had this golden expreſſion That it 
« is the office of a good citizen, in peace to 
ce inrich the commonwealth; in war to con- 
« quer its enemies; in embaſſies to make 
« friends of foes; and in ſeditions to appeaſe 
te the people by eloquence, and that authori- 
ce ty which attends an unſpotted life.” 

As the republic of Athens had modelled it- 
ſelf upon the principle of liberty, ſo it is very 
remarkable, that even in its moſt corrupted 
times, none ever roſe to any office in the ſtate, 
civil or military, without ſome previous me- 
rit, and doing ſomething that deſerved well 
of their country, Though it is as true, that 
the ſame merit, when thought too great, prov- 
ed many times in the end fatal to themſelves, . 
through the envy of the people, and ſome- 
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times to the conſtitution through ambition, 
and the overvaluing their ſervices. Even the 
power and intereſt of great men alone never 
raiſed one to preferment, far leſs did money. 
For if ever any one arrived to the firſt digni- 
ties of the ſtate by his virtue, it was Pericles; 
yet this very man, at a time when he was al- 
moſt abfolute, both in the ſtate and army, a 
near relation of his coming to aſk him for an 
employment, which he confeſſed he had not 
yet deſerved, but hoped he ſhould, his anſwer 
was, If you want to ſhare with me in my 
7 © little fortune, it is at your ſervice; but for 
5 © my country, it is not mine to give. And 
4 © the gods forbid, the Athenians ſhould ever 
1 © be ſo mad, as to think it merit enough to 
e be related to Pericles.” / | 
Having done with Socrates, it is but rea- 
ſonable, Madam, I give you ſome ſhort ac- 
count of Xenophon, the author of this book. 
He was of one of the nobleſt families in A- 
thens, and ſaid to be the moſt beautiful man 
of his time. He was the friend and ſcholar of 
Socrates, and the firſt who committed the do- 
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ctrine and ſayings of his maſter to writing, 
and that with the exacteſt fidelity, without 
mixing any thing of his own, as his fellow- 
ſcholar Plato is thought to have done. 
He was the firſt of all the philoſophers that 
adorned philoſophy, both by his words and 
actions. His ſtile was polite, eaſy, and ſweet, 
and in his voice and expreſſion, there was 
ſomething ſo muſical and charming, that it 
was ſaid, In him the muſes ſeemed to ſpeak :*? 
Upon all which accounts he had the name 
given him, of the Attic muſe. No man ever 
deſcribed with his pen, or recommended by 
his practice, heroic virtue, better than he. 
Nor was there ever greater proofs of courage 
and conduct than thoſe of his in ſeveral bat- 
tles, but more particularly in his Perſian ex- 
pedition, which has been the juſt admiration 
of all ages ſince. The occaſion of it was this: 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, being reſolved to conteſt the empire 
of Perſia with him, gathered together a mighty 
army, in which were ten thouſand auxiliary 
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Greeks, and marched from the Leſſer Aſia as 
far as Euphrates, to give him battle. Xeno; 
phon went along a volunteer, being invited 
by Cyrus, upon the account chiefly of his 
learning, of which that prince had acquired 
| ſome tincture, by converſing with the Greeks, 
when he lived in Ionia, as governor under his 
father. 

The two brothers came to a battle, which 
being obſtinately fought on both ſides, the 
Greeks giving proofs of their uſual valour, 
and particularly Xenophon, Cyrus, in the end 
puſhing too far, loſt the field and his life to- 
gether. The battle being loſt, the Greeks re- 
tired in a body to their camp, without any 
great loſs, whither the next day Artaxerxes 
ſent them in appearance a friendly meſſage, 
with offers of a ſafe conduct, back to their 
own country, upon condition they would lay 
down their arms. The Greeks conſidering 
they were but a handful of men, and in the 
heart of the Perſian dominions, with a victo- 
rious army in the front of them, were willing 
to hearken to any reaſonable compoſition ; 
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and in orden to it, they agreed to a truce for 
a few days. During which time, the Perſians 
having invited the chief leaders into their 
camp, under the pretence of an entertainment, 
murdered them baſely in cold blood, 

This news, being brought to the Grecian 
camp, put them into the greateſt conſterna- 
tion, and all the commanders that were left 
thought it moſt adviſable to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. Things being brought to this deſpe- 
rate paſs, up roſe Xenophon, and taking the 
advantage of a riſing piece of ground, made 
them a pathetic eloquent ſpeech, incouraging 
them to ſet fire to their camp, and either to 
force their way back to Greece, or die nobly 
with their ſwords in their hands, offering him- 
ſelf to be their leader. The gracefulneſs of his 
| perſon, the charms of his ſpeaking, with the 
character of being the ſcholar of Socrates, had 
their effect; for it was thereupon unanimouſ- 
ly reſolved to die or live with Xenophon. It 
is ſaid he was a great lover of fine horſes and 
arms, and upon this occaſion, putting on his 
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richeſt apparel, he mounted his beſt horſe, 
ſaying, © If he conquered, he deſerved them, 
« but if he died in battle, they would decent- 
ly expreſs his quality, and were the moſt 
« fitting funeral ornaments of a valiant man.“ 


JJ) KXenophonfully anſwered their expectation; 


for he fought his way back to Greece, through 
innumerable difficulties, and ſuch as would 
have been inſuperable to any genius but his 
own, or any army but that which he led. In 
fine, he forced his paſſage through three and 
twenty kingdoms and provinces, and croſſed 
above two hundred rivers, purſued by armies 
for the molt part ten times ſuperior to his. In 
this glorious march are reckoned © two hun- 
« dred and fifteen encampments, and near 
cc four thouſand three hundredEngliſh miles; 
all within the compaſs of one year and three 
months. This, in one word, is that expediti- 
on of Xenophon ſo much admired, and ſo much 
celcbrated by both ancient and modern hiſto- 
rians, 0 

After all this glory, ſo great, and ſo juſtly 
acquired, this great ſcholar and ſoldier fell 
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under the fate of his maſter Socrates : for, be- 
ing baniſhed his ungrateful country, he died 
an exile at Corinth, having perpetuated his 
name to polterity, by his immortal writings, 
as well as his renowned actions.“ And thus 
« it was in Athens, as in other countries, 
cc. where good and ill ſervices to the public 
« are equally in time forgotten.” 

The Lacedaemonians allowed him a e 
out of their public treaſury, which they had 
ſeldom done to any one before, and never to 
an Athenian. Indeed he ſtood in need of it; 


for he had applied nothing to his own uſe of 


all the ſpoils he had brought from Perſia, in 
this expedition with Cyrus, and another he 
made afterwards with Ageſilaus, the Spartan 
king. For it was reſerved to later times, 
« for men to enrich themſelves at the expence 
& of their country, or by the ſpoils of war.” 

| The following lines are ſaid, by an ancient 
author, to have been inſcribed on his ſtatue 
at Corinth, 
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Great Xenophon at once made tw» aſcents, 
To Aſia in perſon, and to beaven by fame ; 
His ſtile ond actions (laſting monuments !)) 
Lay to Socratic wiſdom equal claim. 


After having given you, Madam, ſome ac- 
count of theſe two famous philoſophers, So- 
crates and Xenophon, itis reaſonable, towards 
the underſtanding this piece I have tranſlated, 
that I acquaint you with the method of it. Be 
pleaſed to know then, that moſt of the anci- 
ent philoſophers and moraliſts did propagate 
their doctrine in the ſtile of dialogue. This 
way they choſe, as the moſt familiar and eaſy 
towards the leading their hearers inſenſibly 
into the ſubjects they chiefly aimed at. And 
though it is believed Socrates writ nothing 
himſelf, yet it is certain, his uſual manner of 
inſtruction was dialogue - way, without ſet 
ſpeeches, or formal lectures. As this was the 
method of inſtruction with theſe ancient phi- 


. loſophers, ſo they choſe to put it in practice, 


for the moſt part, at meal · times; and from 
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thence it is, that their doctrine and opinions 
are ſo frequently recorded under the name and 
repreſentation of a banquet. This manner of 
writing was ſo much in uſe among the anci- 
ents, and ſo much eſteemed by men of letters 
ſince, that the reſtorers of learning in the two 
laſt ages have been fond of imitating it. To 
inſtance but one, among a great many, of all 
the works of the learned Eraſmus, none have 
been ſo much admired, as his banquets. 

In the next place, Madam, you will meet 
frequently, in this little treatiſe, with diſcour- 
ſes of beauty and love, which requireſome ex- 
planation. Be pleaſed to conſider then, that 
Socrates, and his followers, though they chief - 
ly admired and paid homage to the beauty of 
the mind, yet were wonderfully fond of the 
beauty of the face and perſon. The reaſon 
was this; they had a notion, © That the ſoul 
« of man being a ray of the divine nature, 
cc and ſubſiſting at firſt alone without a body, 
« came afterwards, under the influence and 
direction of an almighty power, to concur 
towards the formation of that body, which 
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© it was to animate.” And therefore it always 
aimed at as great a reſemblance between it and 
it's body, as poſſibly could be between two 
things ſo far in their natures different, So it 
was their opinion, © That a ſoul originally 
vicious became naturally the inhabitant of 
& a deformed body; and, on the contrary, a 
& virtuous ſoul, that of a beautiful body: 
And conſequently, according to the degrees 
of virtue or vice implanted at firſt in the 
ſoul of man, he came to be in his perſon mote 
or leſs handſom or ugly. This being their o- 
pinion, it is no wonder they put ſuch a value 
on perſonal beauty, in which-ever of the ſexes 
it was found, ſeeing from it they concluded 
the beauty of the mind. 

But it is a pity that Socrates himſelf ſhould 
3 been ſo remarkable an exception againſt 
his own rule, being one of the homelieſt, if 
not uglieſt men we read of: for which he ral- 
lies himſelf very pleaſantly in this Banquet, 
deſcribing his perſon as it really was. If his 
notion about the formation of the body had 
been true, he ought to have been one of the 
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handſomeſt men in the world, and infinitely 
beyond even his friend Alcibiades, who was 
the moſt beautiful perſon in Athens, and be - 
came, after the death of Socrates, the greateſt 
mixture of virtue and vice that ever was. 
But there is a paſſage in Xenophon, that 
ſeems to favour this opinion of Socrates about 
beauty, unleſs it be, that Socrates is there in- 
troduced ſpeaking in jeſt only, as ſome haye 
imagined, There was one Zopirus, who pre- 
tended to ſkill in phyſiognomy, and to read 
mens temper and inclinations in the lines of 
the face. This man, coming to Athens, fell in- 
to the company of Alcibiades, and ſome other 
friends of Socrates, who, to.try his boaſted 
kill, brought Socrates into the room, being 
altogether a ſtranger to him. Zopirus, exami- 
ning nicely his features, told them, thatby the 
rules of his art, he was greatly addicted to wine 
and women, They all fell a-laughing at his i- 
gnorance, telling him, it was Socrates, whom 
but to name was enough to put the man out 
of countenance, But Socrates, interrupting 
them, ſaid, Zopirus was in the right, for 
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he was naturally inclined to the vices he 


had named, but had overcome them by the 


ſtrength of his reaſon, 

This being the opinion of Socrates concer- 
ning beauty, it is no wonder, to find in his 
diſcourſes ſo much of love, or that he and his 


followers were votaries to that paſſion ; but 


this was a regular virtuous love, and ſuch as 
became the philoſophy they profeſſed. When 
it happened between two or more of the ſame 
ſex, as it frequently did, it was, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the pure and untainted love of friendſhip, 
and the reſult of that virtue, and of thoſe noble 
qualities, they found in one another. In a word, 
it was ſuch a love as the poets have painted, 
between Pylades and Oreſtes, Achilles and Pa- 


troclus, and that which in reality was between 


the great Scipio and Lelius. Nor want we in 
holy writ a much brighter example than any 
of theſe, even the love that cemented toge- 


ther the ſouls of David and Jonathan. 


Now the deſign of this treatiſe being to di- 
vert and inſtru, not to entertain you with 
melancholy ſcenes; here areno dungeon nor 
chains, no executioner to mix the deadly 
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bowl, nor any other pomp of death; but So- 
crates at an entertainment with his friends. 
To uſe the expreſſion of one of the moſt learned 
critics “ of the laſt age; In this little piece 
« every thing is an original, every thing a- 
« greeable, and every thing inſtructive. It is 
© Nature, the Graces, and Venus Urania, that 
« ſpeak; and to ſay all in one word, it is 
« Socrates that talks, and Xenophon that 
« writes.” 

It ſeems to me ſtrange, that in a country 
where tranſlations are become ſo much in fa- 
ſhion, this piece of Xenophon has never hi- 
therto appeared in Engliſh. T own, Ihave nei- 
ther a genius nor inclination for tranſlating z 
and as this is my firſt of that kind, fo it may 
probably be my laſt. 1have juſt reaſon to fear, 
I have not done my author any great honour,” 
yet I hope I have not done him any great in- 
Juſtice; for I have followed him as near the 
Greek, as either my {kill in that language, or 

the vaſt difference between the idioms of it 
and ours could permit. 


* Tanaquillus Faber, 
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I have made bold, it is true, to give a more 
modern turn to ſome few paſſages, which, if 
literally tranſlated, would have ſounded harſh, 
and perhaps might admit of an ill conſtruction 
in the age we live: though, at the ſame time, 
there is nothing in theſe paſſages, which, ta- 
ken in the ſenſe that Xenophon meant, can 
reaſonably offend the chaſteſt ear. This I choſe 
rather to do, than by following my author too 
cloſely, be obliged to make an apology for him. 
Every age and country have their own cu- 
ſtoms, and taſte of things: we have ours, and 
the Greeks had theirs. And they, who under- 
ſtand the original, will not only obſerve where 
I have thus varied from my author, but will, 
I hope, approve me in ſo doing. 
Whatever my performance in this tranſla- 
tion and eſſay may be, it is a proof of my being 
perſuaded, that all notions of virtue are not 
yet extinct among us, otherwiſe I ſhould not 
have ventured on a ſubje& ſo much out of fa- 
ſhion, as this may ſeem to be. And it were to 
be wiſhed, that we, who value ourſelves upon 
a religion that is reveled from heaven, would 
wok not 7 1 
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but imitate this great pattern of © natural re- 
&« ligion, in univerſal charity, good-nature, 
% a diſ-intereſted love to our country, and 
thoſe other qualities that tend to the pcace and 
happineſs of mankind. 

I am very ſenſible, it is a bold attempt, to 
pretend to imitate in a modern language the 
moſt polite pen of the moſt polite age that e- 
ver Athens knew. But I have endeavoured it 
as well as I can, and let it take its fate. 

Ifit but pleaſe you, Madam, I ſhall not think 
a few hours I have ſtole from the buſineſs of 
my profeſſion have been illemployed. In mak- 
ing you a preſent of this kind, ſo very young, 
judge what an opinion I have of you now, 
and how firmly I am perſuaded, and expect to 
ſee you become one day a ſhining ornament to 
your ſex and family: and give me leave to tell 
you, the world will never be content with leſs 
than the higheſt perfections in a daughter of 
the late ducheſs of Queenſberry. When you 


come to reliſh what I have writ of the virtues . 


of Socrates, remember, you had a mother who 
poſſeſſed them all, as far as was conſiſtent with 
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the delicacy of her ſex and temper: for if - 
believed the tranſmigration of ſouls, I ſhould 
have thought that hers had been once the ſoul 
of Socrates, new caſt in a ſofter mold. She had 
one felicity that was denied him: the Atheni- 
ans had not that value for him that he deſerv- 
ed, till it was too late; whereas ſhe wasequal- 
ly loved and admired, while living, and uni- 
verſally lamented, when dead. Nor has there 
been, in any age, an inſtance of a happier pair 
in a married ſtate, or of more incenſe that has 
been paid to the memory of a beloved wife, 
than by her illuſtrious huſband to hers after 
her death. 

Madam, Be you ſuch as your noble mother 
was, and you have attained the utmoſt I can 
wiſh for you, being, with the greateſt eſteem, 


MADAM, 


TOUR LADYSHIP'S MOST HUMBLE, 


; 
-AND MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


JAMES WELWOOD. 
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AM of opinion, that as well the fayings 
as the actions of great men deſerve to be 
recorded, whether they treat of ſerious ſub- 
jects with the greateſt application of mind, or, 
giving themſelves ſome reſpite, unbend their 
thoughts to diverſions worthy of them. You 
will know by the relation I am going to make, 
what it was inſpired me with this thought, 
being myſelf preſent. | 
During the feſtival of Minerva, there was a 
ſolemn turnament, whither * Callias, who ten- 
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was ſurnamed THE RICH, 
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derly loved Autolicus, carried him, which 
was ſoon after the victory which that youth 
had obtained at the Olympic games. When 
the ſhow was over, Callias, taking Autolicus and 
his father with him, went down from the city 
to his houſe at the * Piracum, with Nicerates 
the ſon of Nicias. | 

But. upon the way meeting Socrates, Her- 
mogenes, Critobulus, Antiſthenes and Char- 
mides, diſcourſing together, he gave orders to 
one of his people to conduct Autolicus and 
thoſe of his company to his houſe, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Socrates, and thoſe who 
were with him, I could not, ſays he, have 
met with you more opportunely; I treat to 
& day Autolicus and his father, and if I am 
© not deceived, perſons who like you have 
their ſouls + purified by refined contempla- 
„ tions, would do much more honour to our 
« aſſembly, than your colonels of horſe, cap- 


The ſea-port town of Athens. 


+ Socrates was called the purifying philoſopher, be- 


cauſe he purificd the minds of thoſe he converſed with 
from vice and ertors of education. 
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ce tains of foot, and other gentlemen of buſi- 
« neſs, who are full of nothing but their of- 
&« fices and employments.” You are always 
upon the banter, ſaid Socrates; for ſince you 
gave ſo much money to * Protagoras, Gorgi- 
as and Prodicas, to be inſtructed in wiſdom, 
you make but little account of us, who have 
no other aſſiſtance but from ourſelves to ac- 
quire knowlege. It is true, ſaid Callias, hi- 
therto I have concealed from you a thouſand 
fine things I learnt in the converſation of thoſe 
gentlemen; but if you will ſup with me this 
evening, I will teach you all I know, and af- 
ter that, I do not doubt, you will ſay, I am a 
man of conſequence. 

Socrates and the reſt thanked him with the 
civility that was due to a perſon of ſo high a 
rank, that had invited them in ſo obliging a 
manner: and Callias ſhowing an unwilling- 
neſs to be refufed, they at laſt accepted the 
invitation, and went along with him. After 
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they had done bathing and anointing, as was 
the cuſtom before meals, they all went into 
the eating-room, where Autolicus was ſeated 
by his father's ſide, and each of the reſt took 
his place according to his age or quality. 
The whole company became 
Beauty and immediately ſenſible of the power 
its effects. of beauty, and every one at the 
ſame time ſilently confeſſed, that 
by natural right the ſovereignty belonged to 
it, eſpecially when attended with modeſty and a 
virtuous baſhfulneſs. Now Autolicus was one 
of that kind of beauties; and the effect, which 
the ſight of ſo lovely a perſon produced, was 
to attract the eyes of the whole company to 
him, as one would do to flaſhes of lightening 
in a dark night. All hearts ſurrendered to his 
power, and paid homage to the ſweet and no- 
ble mein and features of his countenance, and 
the manly gracefulneſs of his ſhape. 
It is very certain that 
The eſfects of regu- in thoſe who are divine- 
. lar virtuous love. ly inſpired by ſome good 
| daemon, there appears 
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ſomething, which makes them beheld with 
the ſtricteſt attention, and a pleaſing aſto- 
niſhment: whereas thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
by ſome evil genius or power, beſides the ter- 
ror that appears in their looks, they talk in a 
tone that ſtrikes horror, and have a ſort ofun- 
bounded vehemence in all they ſay, and do, 
that comes butlittle ſhort of madneſs. Thence 
it is, as it was in this caſe, that thoſe who are 
touched with a juſt and well regulated love diſ- 
cover in their eyes a charming ſweetneſs, in the 
tone of the voice a muſical ſoftneſs, and in their 
whole deportment ſomething that expreſſes in 
dumb ſhow the innate virtue of their ſoul, 

At length they ſat down to ſupper, and a 
profound ſilence was obſerved, as though it 
had been enjoined, when a certain buffoon 
named Philip knocked at the door, and bade 
the ſervant, that opened it, tell the gentlemen, 
he was there, and that he came to ſup with 
them; adding, there was no occaſion to deli- 
berate whether he ſhould let him in, for that 
he was perfectly well furniſhed with every thing 
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that could be neceſſary towards ſupping well 
on free-coſt, his boy being weary with carry- 
ing nothing in hisbelly, and himſelfextreme- 
ly fatigued with running about to ſee where 
he could fill his own. Callias, underſtanding 
the arrival of this new gueſt, ordered him to 
be let in, ſaying, we mult not refuſe him his 
diſh, and at the ſame time turned his eyes to- 
wards Autolicus, to diſcover, probably, the 
jugement he made of what had paſſedin the com- 
pany with relation to him; but Philip coming 
into the room, Gentlemen, ſays he, you all 
& know I am a buffoon by profeſſion, and 
« therefore am come of my own accord. I 
ce choſe rather to come uninvited, than put 
6“ you to the trouble of a formal invitation, 
% having an averſion to ceremony. Very 
« well, ſaid Callias, take a place then, Phi- 
« lip, the gentlemen here are ſull of ſerious 
c“ thoughts, and I fancy they will have occa- 
« fion for ſome body to make them laugh. 
While ſupper laſted, Philip failed not to 
ſerve them up now and then a diſh of his pro- 
feſſion; he ſaid a thouſand ridiculous things; 
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but not having provoked one ſmile, he diſco- 


vered ſufficient diſſatisfaction. Sometime after 


he fell to it again, and the company heard him 
again without being moved. Thereupon up 
he got, and throwing his cloak * over his 
head, laid himſelf down at his full length on 
his couch, without eating one bit more. What 
is the matter, ſays Callias, has any ſudden ill - 
neſs taken you? Alas, cried he, fetching a 
deep ſigh from his heart, the quickeſt and moſt 
ſenſible pain that ever I felt in my whole life; 
for ſince there is no more laughing in the world, 
it is plain my bulineſs is at an end, and I have 
nothing now to do but to make a decent ex- 
it. Heretofore I have been called to every jol- 
ly entertainment, to divert the company with 
my. buffoonries; but to what purpoſe ſhould 
they now invite me? I can as ſoon become a 
god as ſay one ſerious word; and to imagine 
any one will give me a meal in hopes of a re- 
turn in kind, is a meer jeſt, for my ſpit was 


The Greeks under any diſgrace threw their mantle 
over their head. 5 
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never yet laid down for ſupper; ſuch a cuſtom 
never entered my doors. 

While Philip talked in this manner, he held 
his handkerchief to his eyes, and perſonated 
to admiration a man grievouſly afflicted. Up- 
on which every one comforted him, and pro- 
miſed, if he would eat, they would laugh as 
much as he pleaſed. The pity which the com- 
pany ſhewed Philip having made * Critobulus 
almoſt burſt his ſides, Philip uncovered his 
face, and fell to his ſupper again, ſaying, Re- 
joice, my ſoul, and take courage, this will not 
be thy laſt good meal; I ſee thou will yet be 
good for ſomething. They had now taken a- 
way, and made effuſion of wine in honour of 
the gods, when a certain Syracuſian entered, 
leading in a handſom girl, who played on the 
flute, another that danced and ſhowed very 
nimble feats of activity, and a beautiful little 
boy, who danced, and played perfectly well 
on the guitar. Aſter theſe had ſufficiently di- 
verted the company, Socrates, addreſſing him- 


It is thought, by Critobulus the author meant him- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf to Callias, In truth, ſays he, you have 
treated us very handſomly, and have added, 
to the delicacy of eating, other things delight- 
ful to our ſeeing and hearing. 

But we want perfumes * to 
make up the treat, anſwered Perfumes. 
Callias; what ſay you to that? 
Not at all, replied Socrates; perfumes, like 
habits, are to be uſed according to decency : 
ſome become men; and others, women; but 
I would not that one man ſhould perfume 


himſelf for the ſake of another; and for the 


women, eſpecially ſuch as the wife of Crito- 
bulus or Nicerates, they have no occaſion for 
perfumes, their natural ſweetneſs ſupplying 
the want of them. But it is otherwiſe if we 
talk of the ſmell of that oil that is uſed in the 
Olympic games, or other places of Þ public 


® It was the cuſtom of the Greeks at great entertain- 
ments to perfume their gueſts, at which they ſome- 
times expended great ſums. 

+ At the Olympic and other games of Greece, they 
rubbed their joints with hot oils to make them more 
ſupple and active. 
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exerciſe; this indeed is ſweeter to the men 
than perfumes to the women; and when they 
have been for ſome time diſuſed to it, they 
only think on it with a greater deſire. If you 
perfume a ſlave and a freeman, the difference 
of their birth produces none in the ſmell; and 
the ſcent is perceived as ſoon in the one as 
the other: but the odor of honourable toil, 
as it is acquired with great pains and applica- 
tion, ſo it is ever ſweet, and worthy of a brave 
man. This is agreeable to young men, ſaid 
Lycon; but as for you and me, who are paſt 
the age of theſe public exerciſes, what per- 
fumes ought we to have? That of virtue and 
honour, ſaid Socrates. 

Lycox. And where is this ſort of perfume 
to be had? 

Soc. Not in the ſhops, I aſſure you. 

Lycox. Where then? 

Soc. Theognis ſufficiently diſcovers where, 
when he tells us in his poem, 


Whenvirtucus thoughts warm the celeſtial mind 
With generous heat, each ſentiment's refin'd ; 
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Th'immortal perfumes breathing from the heart, 
With grateful odors, ſweeten every part. 

But when gur vicious paſſions fire the ſoul, 

The cleareſt fountains grow corrupt and foul ; 
The virgin ſprings, which ſhould untainted flow, 
Run thick, and blacken all the ſtream below. 


Do you underſtand this, my ſon, ſaid Ly- 
con to Autolicus? He not only underſtands 
it, but will practiſe it too, ſaid Socrates; and 
I am ſatisfied, when he comes to contend for 
that noble prize, he will chuſe a maſter to in- 
ſtruct him, ſuch as you ſhall approve of, who 
will be capable of giving him rules to attain it, 

Then they began all to re- — 
aſſume what Socrates had ſaid; JF virtue can 
one affirmed there was no maſter be taught. 
to be found that was qualified to 
inſtruct others in virtue; another ſaid, it could 
not be taught; and a third maintained, that 
if virtue could not be taught, nothing elſe 
could. Very well, ſaid Socrates; but ſince we 
cannot agree at preſent in our opinions about 
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this matter, let us defer the queſtion to ano- 
ther opportunity, and apply ourſelves to what 
is before us; for I ſee the dancing girl enter - 
ing at the other end of the hall; and ſhe has 
brought her cymbals along with her. At the 
ſame time the other girl took her flute. The 
one played and the other danced to admira- 
tion; the dancing girl throwing up, and catch- 
ing again her cymbals ſo, as to anſwer exact- 
ly the cadency of the muſic, and that with a ſur- 
prizing dexterity. Socrates, who obſerved her 
with pleaſure, thought it deſerved ſome refle- 
ction; and therefore, ſaid he, This young 
girl has confirmed me in the opinion I have 
had of a long time, that the female ſex are 
nothing inferior to ours, excepting only in 
- ftrength of body, or perhaps ſteddineſs of 
jugement. Now you, gentlemen, that have 
wives amongſt us, may take my word for it, 
they are capable of learning any thing you 
are willing they ſhould know, to make them 
more uſeful to you. If ſo, Sir, ſaid Antiſthe- 
nes, if this be the real ſentiment of your 
heart, how comes it, you do not inſtru 
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Xantippe, who is, beyond diſ- 

pute, the moſt inſupportable wo- The advan- 
man that is, has been, or ever tage of @ 
will be 21 do with her, ſaid / troubleſom 
Socrates, like thoſe who would ” wife. 

learn horſemanſhip ; they do / 

not chuſe eaſy tame horſes, or ſuch as are 
manageable at pleaſure, but the higheſt me- 7 
taled and hardeſt mouthed, believing if they / 
can tame the natural heat and impetuoſity of 
theſe, there can be none too hard for them to / 
manage. I propoſe to myſelf very near the / 
ſame thing, for having deſigned to converſe ”/ 
with all ſorts of people, I believed I ſhould / 
find nothing to diſturb me in their converſa- 
tion or manners, being once accuſtomed to / 
bear the unhappy temper of Xantippe. 

The company reliſhed what Socrates ſaid, 
and the thought appeared very reaſonable. 
Then a hoop being brought in, with ſwords 
fixed all around it, their points upwards, and 
placed in the middle of the hall; the dancing 
girl immediately leapt head-foremoſt into it, 
through the midſt of the points, and then out 
again, with a wonderful agility. This fight 
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that 
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gave the company more ſurprize and fear, than 
pleaſure, every one believing ſhe would wound 
herſelf; but ſhe received no harm, and per- 
formed her feats, with all the courage and aſ- 
ſurance imaginable. | 
The company may ſay what 

That there is they pleaſe, ſaid Socrates, but 
a habit of cou- if I am not miſtaken, no body 
rage, and may will deny, but courage may be 
be learned. learnt, and that there are ma- 
ſters for this virtue in parti- 

cular; though they will not allow it in the o- 
ther virtues we were juſt now ſpeaking of: 
ſince a girl, you ſee, has the courage to throw 
her ſelf through the midlt of naked ſwords, 
which, I believe, none of us dare venture upon. 
Truly, ſaid Antiſthenes, to whom Socrates 
ſpoke, the Syracuſian may ſoon make his for- 
tune, if he would but ſhow this girl in a full 
theatre, and promiſe the Athenians, that for 
a conſiderable {um of money, he would inſtruct 
them to be as little afraid of the Lacedaemoni- 
an lances, as this girlofher ſwords. Ah! cries 
the buffoon, what pleaſure ſhould I take, to 
| ſee 
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ſee Piſander, that grave counſellor of ſtate, tak- 
ing leſſons from this girl; he that is like to 
ſwoon away at the ſight of a lance, and ſays, 
it is a barbarous cruel cuſtom to go to war, 
and kill men, 
After this, the little 

boy danced, which gave Dancing and the 
occaſion to Socrates to advantages of it. 
ſay; You ſee this child, 

who appeared beautiful enough before, is yet 
much more ſo now, by his geſture and mo- 
tion, than when he ſtood ſtill. You talk, 
ſaid Charmides, as if you were inclinable to e- 
ſteem the trade of a dancing-maſter. Without 
doubt, ſaid Socrates ; when I obſerve the uſe- 
fulneſs of that exerciſe, and how the feet, the 
legs, the neck, and indeed the whole body, 
are all in action, Ibelieve whoever would have 
his body ſupple, eaſy, and healthful, ſhould 
learn to dance. And in good earneſt, I am re- 
ſolved to takealeſſon ofthe Syracuſian, when- 
ever he pleaſes. But it was replied, When you 
have learnt to do all this little boy does, what 
advantage can it be to you? I ſhall then dance, 
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ſaid Socrates. At which all the company burſt 
out a-laughing ; but Socrates, with a compoſ- 
ed and ſerious countenance, Methinks you are 
pleaſant, ſaid he; what is it tickles you? Is 
it becauſe dancing is not a wholſomeexerciſe, 
or that after it we do not eat and ſleep with 
more pleaſure? You know, thoſe, who accu- 
{tom themſelves to the long + foot - race, have 
generally thick legs and narrow ſhoulders: 
and, on the contrary, our Gladiators and 
Wreſtlers have broad ſhoulders and ſmalllegs. 
// Now, inſtead of producing ſuch effects, the 
7 exerciſe of dancing occaſions in us ſo many 
various motions, and agitating all the mem- 
bers of the body with ſo equal a poiſe, ren- 
ders the whole ofa juſt proportion, both with 
regard to ſtrength and beauty. What reaſon 
then can you find to laugh, when I tell you l de- | 
ſign to dance? I hope you would not think it 
decent, for a man of my age, to go into a pu- | 


* Running was a part of the Olympic and other pu- 
; blic games; and what is here called the Dolic, was the 
A. place where they ran, about the length of two Engliſh 
| miles. 
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blic ſchool, and unrobe my ſelf before all the 
company, to dance; I need not dothat, a par- 
lour, like this we are in, will ſerve my turn. 
You may ſee, by this little boy, that one may 
ſweat as well in alittle room, as an academy, 
or a public place; and in a winter you may dance 
in a warm apartment; in ſummer, if the heat 
be exceſſive, in the ſhade, When I have told 
you all this, laugh on, if you pleaſe, at my 
ſaying, I deſign to dance. Beſides, you know 
I have a belly ſomething larger than I could 
wiſh; and are you ſurprized, if I endeavour | 
to bring it down by exerciſe? Have you not 
heard, that Charmides, the other morning, when 
he came to viſit me, found me dancing? Very 
true, ſaid Charmides; and I was extremely ſur- 
prized, and afraid you had loſt your ſenſes; 
but when you had given me the ſame reaſons 
you have now, I went back to my houſe, and, 
tho I cannot dance, I began to move my hands 
and legs, and practiſe over ſome leſſons, which 
I remembered ſomething of, when I was 
young, 
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Faith, ſaid Philip toSocrates, I believe your 


thighs and ſhoulders are exactly of the ſame 


weight, ſo that if you put one into one ſcale, 
and the other into the other, as the civil ma- 
giſtrate weighs bread in the market - place, you 
will not be in danger of being forfeited; for 
there is not an ounce, no not a grain, differ- 
ence between them. Well then, ſaid Callias, 
when you have an inclination for a leſſon of 
dancing, Socrates, pray call upon me, that we 
may learn together. With all my heart, an- 
ſwered Socrates. And I could wiſh, ſaid Phi- 
lip, that ſome one would take the flute, and 
let Socrates and me dance before this good 
company; for, methinks, I have a mighty mind 
that way. With that he jumpt up, and took. 
two or three friſks round the hall, in imitati- 


on of the dancing boy and girl. Upon which 


every body took notice, that all thoſe geſtures 
or motions, that were ſo beautiful and eaſy in 
the little boy, appeared aukward and ridicu- 
tous inPhilip: and when the little girl, bend- 
ing backwards, touched her heels with herhead, 
and flung herſelf ſwiftly round three or four 
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times, like a wheel, Philip would needs do the 
ſame, but in a manner very different; for bend- 
ing himſelf ſorward, and endeavouring to turn 
round, you may imagine with what ſucceſs he 
came off. Afterwards, when every one praiſed 
the child, for keeping her whole body in the 
exacteſt and moſt regular motion in the dance, 
Philip bad the muſic ſtrike up a briſker tune, 
and began to move his head, his arms, and his 
heels, all at once, till he could hold out no 
longer: then throwing himſelf on the couch, 
he cried out, I have exerciſed myſelf ſo tho- 
roughly that I have already one good effect of it, 
I am plaguy thirſty. Boy, bring the great glaſs 
that ſtands on the ſide - board, and fill i it up ti to 
me, for I muſt drink. Very well, 
ſaid Callias, the whole com- That aman 
pany ſhall drink, if you pleaſe, ought to 
maſter Philip, for we are thir - drink ſmall 
ſty too, with laughing at you. glaſſes. 
It is my opinion, too, ſaid So- 
crates, that we drink; wine moiſtens and 
tempers the ſpirits, and lulls the cares of the 
mind to reſt, as opium does the body. On 
8 3 
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the other hand, it revives our joys, and is oil 

to the dying flame of life. It is with our bo- 
dies, as with ſeeds ſown in the earth, when 

they are over · watered, they cannot ſhoot forth, 
and are unable to penetrate the ſurface of the 

ground: but when they have juſt ſo much 

moiſture as is requiſite, we may behold them 
break through the clod with vigour; and puſh- 
ing boldly upwards, produce their flowers, 
and then their fruits. It is much the ſame 
thing with us; if we drink too much, the 

whole man is deluged, his ſpirits are over- 
whelmed, and is ſo far from being ableto talk 
reaſonably, or indeed to talk at all, that it is 
with the utmoſt pain he draws his breath. But 
if we drink temperately, and ſmall draughts 
at a time, the wine diſtils upon our lungs like 
ſweeteſt morning dew (to uſe the words of 
that noble orator Gorgias). It is then the 
wine commits no rape upon our reaſon, but 
pleaſantly invites us to agreeable mirth. E- 
very one was of his opinion, and Philip ſaid 
he had ſomething to offer, which was this; 

Your ſervants, ſaid he, that wait at the fide- 
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board ſhould imitate good coachmen, who are 
never eſteemed ſuch, till they can turn dexte- 
rouſly and quick, The advice was immediately 
Put in practice, and the ſervants went _—_ 
and filled every man his glaſs, 

Then the little boy, tuning his guitar to 
the flute, ſung and played at the ſame time; 
which gave mighty ſatisfaction to all the com- 
pany. Upon this Charmides ſpoke ; What So- 
crates, ſaid he, juſt now offered, about the ef- 
fects of wine, may, in my opinion, with little 
difference, be applied to muſic and beauty, e- 
ſpecially when they are found together: for 
I begin, in good earneſt, to be ſenſible, that 
this fine mixture buries ſorrow, and is at the 
ſame time the parent of love, Whereupon So- 
crates took occaſion to ſay, If theſe people are 
thus capable of diverting us, I am well aſſur - 
ed, we are now capable ourſelves, and I be- 
lieve no-body here doubts it. In my juge- 
ment, it would be ſhameful for us, now we 
are met together, not to endeavour to bene- 
fit one another, by ſome agreeable or ſerious 
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entertainment, What ſay you, gentlemen ? 
They generally replied, Begin then the diſ- 
courſe, from which we are to hope ſo good an 
effect. I hope, ſaid Socrates, to obtain that fa- 
vour of Callias, if he would but give us a taſte of 
thoſe fine things he learned of Prodicus: you 
know he promiſed us this when we came to 
ſup with him. With all my heart, ſaid Callias, 
I am willing, but on condition, that you will 
all pleaſe to contribute to the converſation, 
and every one tell, in his turn, what it is he 
values himſelf moſt upon. Be it ſo, ſaid Socra- 
tes. I will tell you then, added Callias, what 
I eſteem moſt, and value myſelf chiefly upon; 
it is this, That I have it in my power to make 
men better. How ſo, ſaid Antiſthenes, will 
you teach them to become rich or honeſt ? 
Juſtice is honeſty, replied Callias. You are in 
the right, ſaid Antiſthenes, 1 do not diſpute 
it; for though there are ſome occaſions, when 
even courage or wiſdom may be hurtful to 
one's friends or the government, yet juſtice 
is ever the ſame, and can never mix with diſ- 
honeſty. When therefore every one of us, 
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ſays Callias, has told wherein he chiefly va- 
lues himſelf, and is moſt uſeful to others, I 
ſhall then likewiſe make no ſcruple to tell 
you, by what arts I am able to perform what 
I told you; that is, to make men better. 

Soc. But, Nicerates, what is the thing that 
you value yourſelf moſt upon ? 

+ Nic. It is that my father, deſigning to 
make a virtuous man of me, ordered me to 
get by heart every verſe of Homer : and I be- 
lieve I can repeat you at this minute the whole 
Iliad and Odyſſey. But you know very well, 
ſaid Antiſthenes, every public rehearſer, or 
ballad-ſinger, does the ſame at all the corners 
of the ſtreets. Iacknowlegeit, ſaid Nicerates; 
nor does a day paſs but I go to hear them. 


AnT, I think them a pack of ſcandalous 
wretches. What ſay you? 


Nic. I am of your opinion. 
Soc. It is certain, they do not know the 
ſenſe of one verſe they recite: but you, who 


f Nicerates here repreſents a true pedant. 
do Theſe were people who got their livelihood by ſing · 
ing Homer's verſes about the ſtreets of Athens. 
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have given ſo much money to Heſimbrotus, 
Anaximander, and other wiſe men, to inſtruct 
you in wiſdom, you cannot be ignorant of 
any thing. | 
Now it is your turn, Critobulus, continued 
Socrates : tell us then, if you pleaſe, what is 
it you value yourſelf moſt upon? On beauty, 
replied he. But will you ſay, Socrates, that 
yours is ſuch as will help to make us better? 
Soc. I underſtand you; but if I do not make 
that out anon, then blame me. What ſays An- 
tiſthenes ? Upon what does he value himſelf? 
AnT. I think I can value myſelf upon no- 
thing in this world equal to that of being rich. 
He had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when Her- 
mogenes took him up, and aſked him, how 
much he was worth? Faith, not one half- 
penny, ſaid Antiſthenes. 
HER. But you have a good eſtate in land. 
AnT. I may perhaps have juſt as much as 
may afford duſt for Autolicus, the next time 
he has a mind to“ wreſtle. 


» The wreſtlers at the public games, after they had 
rubbed themſelves with oils, they had duſt thrown upon 
them, to dry it up. 8 
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'Soc. Charmides, Will you, in few words, 
acquaint us, what it is you value yourſelf moſt 
upon? 8 

| Cnarm, Poverty. 

| Soc. Very well; you have made an exel- 
lent choice: it is indeed in itſelf of an admir- 
able nature; no-body will be your rival; you 
may preſerve it without care, and even negli- 
gence is its ſecurity. Theſe are not ſmall rea · 
ſons, you ſee. | 

CALLIiAsS. But ſince you have aſked the 
whole company, may we not enquire of you, 
Socrates, what it is you value yourſelf upon ? 

When Socrates, putting on a very grave and 
ſolemn air, anſwered, coldly, and without he- 
fitation, I value myſelf upon f exocurING. 
The gravity of the ſpeaker, and the manner 
of ſpeaking a word ſo little expected from So- 
crates, ſet the whoie company a- laughing. 
Very well, gentlemen, ſaid he, I am glad you 
are pleaſed ; but I am very certain, this pro- 
ſeſſion of mine, if I apply myſelf cloſely to it, 
will bring in money enough, if I pleaſed. 


+ I cannot find a ſofter word in Engliſh for the Greek 
here, Socrates explains himſelf afterwards, 
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When Lycon pointing to Philip, Well, 
what ſay you? You, I ſuppoſe, value your- 
ſelf upon making men laugh ? Yes, certainly, 
ſaid Philip; and have I not more reaſon to be 
proud of myſelf for this, than that fine ſpark, 
Callipides, who is ſo fond, you know, of mak- 
ing his, audience weep, when he recites his 
verſes in the theatre? But, Lycon, ſaid Anti- 
ſthenes, let us know what it is you value your- 
ſelf moſt upon? what gives you greateſt con- 
tent? You know very well, anſwered he, 
what I eſteem the moſt, and which gives me 
the greateſt pleaſure, it is to be the father of 
ſuch a ſon as Autolicus. 

And for your ſon, ſaid ſome of the com- 
pany, he, no queſtion, values himſelf moſt 
upon carrying the prize the other day, at the 
Olympic games. Not ſo, I aſſure you, ſaid 
Autolicus, bluſhing. And then the whole 
company turning their eyes with pleaſure to- 
wards him, one of them aſked him, What is 
it then, Autolicus, you value yourſelf moſt up- 
on? It is, replied he, that Iam the ſon of ſuch 
a father; and at the ſame time turned himſelf 
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lovingly towards him for a kiſs. Callias, who 
obſerved it, ſaid to Lycon, Do not you know 
yourſelf to be the richeſt man in the world? 
I cannot tell that, replied Lycon. And yet it 
is true, ſaid Callias; for you would not change 
this ſon of yours for the wealth of Perſia, 

Lycon. Be it ſo, Iam then the richeſt man 
in the world, nor will I contradi& your opi- 
nion. 

Then Nicerates addreſſing himſelf to Her- 
mogenes, What is it, ſaid he, that you value 
yourſelf moſt upon? On virtue, anſwered he, 
and the power of my friends: and that with 
theſe two advantages, I have yet the good 
fortune to be beloved by theſe friends, 

Then every one looking upon him, be- 
gan to enquire, who were his friends? I 


will ſatisfy you, faid he, as you ſhall ſee, 
when it comes to my turn, 


Then Socrates reſumed the diſcourſe; Now 
you haveall, ſaid he, declared your opinions, 
as to what you value yourſelves moſt upon; 
it remains, that you prove it. Let us now 
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then hear every man's reaſons, if you on, 

for his opinion. 

Hear me firſt then, ſaid Callias; for though 
you have all been long enquiring what juſtice 

is, I alone have found the weben to * men 

juſt and honeſt. 

Soc. How ſo? 

- CALL. By giving them money. 
At theſe words, Antiſthenes, riſing up, aſked 
him, haſtily, Is juſtice to be found in the 
heart, or the pocket? 
CarLrL. In the heart. 
Ax r. And would you then make us believe, 
chat by filling a bag with money, you can 

make the heart honeſt or juſt? 
_ . Carr, Moſt ae. 

Ax r. How? 

.CaLL. Becauſe when they have all things 
neceſſary for life, they will not, for the world, 
run any hazard by committing evil actions. 

Ax r. But do they repay you again, what 
they receive of you ? 

CALL. Not at all. 
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AnT, Nothing but gratitude, I hope, good 
thanks for good money. 

CaLt, Not that neither: for I can tell you 
ſomething you will hardly believe; 1 bave 
found ſome people of ſo evil a nature, that 
they love me leſs, for receiving benefits from 
me. Then Antiſthenes replied briſkly, 

ANT. That is wonderful, you make men 
juſt and honeſt to others, and they prove un- 
juſt and diſhoneſt only to you. 

CALL. Not ſo wonderful neither! Have 
we not architects and maſons, who build hou- 
ſes for other men, and live in hired lodgings 
themſelves? Have patience, my maſter, ſaid 
he, turning to Socrates, and I will prove this, 
beyond diſpute. You need not, ſaid Socrates, | 
for beſides what you allege for a proof, there 
is another that occurs to me: do you not ſee 
there are certain diviners, who pretend to 
foretell every thing to other people, and are 
intirely ignorant of what is to happen to 
themſelves. Socrates ſaid no more, 

It is now my turn to ſpeak, ſaid Nicerates ; 
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+ Hear then what I am going to ſay, attend 
to a converſation which will neceſſarily make 
you better, and more-polite. You all know, 
or I am much miſtaken, there is nothing that 


relates to human life, but Homer has ſpoke 


of it. Whoever then would learn oeconomy, 
eloquence, arms, whoever would be maſter of 
every qualification that is to be found in A- 
chilles, Ajax, Ulyſſes, or Neſtor, let him but 
apply himfelf to me, and he ſhall become per- 
fect in them, for I am intirely maſter of all 
that. Very well, ſaid Antiſthenes, you have 
learned likewiſe the art of being a king; for 
you may remember Homer praiſes Agamem- 
non for that he was, 


| A noble warrior, and à mighty prince. 


Nic. Ilearned too from Homer, how acoach- 
man ought to turn at the end of his career. 
He 


* Here Nicerates plays the pedant indeed, as if to be 
able to repeat Homer was to be truly learned, 
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He ought to incline his body to the left, and 
give the word to the horſe that is on the right, 
and make uſe at the ſame time of a very looſe 
rein. I have learned all this from him, and 
another ſecret too, which, if you pleaſe, we 
will make trial of immediately: the ſame 
Homer ſays ſomewhere, that an onion reliſhes 
well with a bottle. Now let ſome of your ſer- 
vants bring an onion, and you will ſee with 
what pleaſure you will drink. I know very 
well, ſaid Charmides, what he means; Nice- 
rates, gentlemen, thinks deeper than you i- 
magine. He would willingly go home with 
the ſcent of an onion in his mouth, that his 
wife may not be jealous or ſuſpe& he has been 
kiſſing abroad. A very good thought, ſaid So- 
crates; but, perhaps, I have one full as whimſi- 
cal, and worthy of him: it is, that an onion 
does not only reliſh wine, but victuals too, 
and gives a higher ſeaſoning : but if we ſhould 
eat them now after ſupper, they would ſay, 
we had committed a debauch at Callias's; 
No, no, ſaid Callias, you can never think 
H 
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ſo; but onions, they ſay, are very good to 
prepare people for the day of battle, and in- 
ſpire courage; you know they feed cocks ſo 
againſt they fight: but our buſineſs, at pre- 
ſent, I preſume, is love, not war, and ſo 
much for onions. | 
Then Critobulus began; 
Beauty and its I am now» faid he, to give 
advantages, my reaſons why I value my. 
ſelf ſo much upon my beau- 
ty; © If I am not handſom, (and I know 
very well what I think of the matter) 
& you ought all of you to be accounted 
“ impoſtors; for without being obliged to 
© it upon oath, when you were aſked, what 
* was your opinion of me? you all ſwore I 
** was handſom; and I thought myſelf o- 
“ bliged to believe you, being men of ho- 
« nour that ſcorned a lie: if then I am real- 
« ly handſom, and you feel the ſame plea- 
« ſure that I do, when I behold another beau- 
e tiful perſon, I am ready to call all the gods 
to witneſs, that were it in my choice, either 
to reign king of Perſia, or be that beauty, 


I would quit the empire to preſerve my form. 

4 In truth, nothing in this world touches me 
4 ſo agreeably, as the fight of Amandra; and 
« could willingly be blind to all other ob- 
« jects, if I might but always enjoy the ſight 
© of her I ſo tenderly love. 


T curſe my flumbers, doubly curſe the night, 
That hides the lovely maid from my deſiring fight: ij 
But, oh! I Bleſs the chearful god's return, 
And welcome with my praiſe the ruddy morn: 1 


Light with the morn returns ; return, my fair, '\- 


She is my light, the morn reſtores my dear. 


© There is ſomething more in the matter, 
c“ beſides this, to be conſidered. A perſon, 
ce that is vigotous and ſtrong, cannot attain 
& his deſigns but by his ſtrength and vigour; 
«& a brave man by his courage; a ſcholar by 
© hislearningandconverſation: but the beau- 
cc tiful perſon does all this, without any pains, 
« by being only looked at. I know very well, 
© how ſweet the poſſeſſion of wealth is, but I 

H 2 
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ce would ſacrificeallto Amandra, and I ſhould 
« with more pleaſure give all my eſtate to her, 
© than to receive a thouſand times more from 

any other. I would lay my liberty at her 
feet, if ſhe would accept me for her ſlave; 

ce fatigue would be much more agreeable to 

«© me, than repoſe, and dangers than eaſe, if 
4 indured in the ſervice of Amandra. If then 
« yon boaſt yourſelf ſo much, Callias, that 
© you can make men honeſter by your wealth, 
< I have much more reaſon to believe, I am 
able to produce in them all ſorts of virtue 
by the meer force of beauty: for when beau- 
e ty inſpires, it makes its votaries generous 
4 and induſtrious ; they thereby acquire a no- 
« blethirſt after glory, and a contempt of dan- 
c gers; and all this attended with an humble 
and reſpectful modeſty; which makes them 
4 bluſh to aſk, what they wiſh moſt to poſſeſs. 
I think the government is ſtark mad, that 
& they do not chuſe for generals the moſt beau- 
c tiful perſons in the ſtate : for my part, I 
« would go through fire, to follow ſuch a 
* commander, and | believe you would all do 


#: 
* 
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c the ſame for me. Doubt not then, So- 
4 crates, but beauty may do much good to 
« mankind; nor does it avail to ſay beauty 
« does ſoon fade; for there is one beau- 
« ty of a child, another of a boy, another of 
« a man. There is likewiſe a beauty of old 
« age, as in thoſe who carry the + conſecra- 
ce ted branches at the feaſt of Minerva; for 
« you know, for that ceremony they make 
« choice always of the handſomeſt old men. 
« Now if it is deſirable to obtain without trou- 


ble what one wiſhes, I am ſatisfied that 


« without ſpeaking one word, I ſhould ſoon- 
& er perſuade that little girl to kiſs me than 
« any of you, with all the arguments you can 
& uſe, no, not you yourlelf, Socrates, with 
6 all theſtrengthofyourextolled eloquence.” 
Why, Critobulus, do you give yourſelf this 


air of vanity, ſaid Socrates, as if you were 


handſomer than I? Doubtleſs, replied Cri- 
| H 3 


® Theſe were of the olive - tree kept ſacred in the 
citadel of Athens, and both old men and old women car- 
ried them by turns, | 
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tobulus, if I have not the advantage of you in 
beauty, I muſt be uglier than the Silenit, as 
they are painted by the poets. (Now Socrates 
had ſame reſemblance to thoſe figures.) 
Soc. Take notice, if you pleaſe, that this 

article of beauty will be ſoon decided anon, af- 
ter every one has taken his turn toſpeak; nor 
ſhall we call Paris to make a jugement for us, 
as he did in the caſe of the three goddeſſes a. 
bout the apple; and this very young girl, who, 
you would make us believe, had much rather 
kiſs you, than any of us, ſhe ſhall determine 
it, 

Crit. And why may not Amandra be as 
good a judge of this matter ? | 

Soc. Amandra muſt needs have a large poſ- 
ſeſſion of your heart, ſeeing, by your good-will, 
you would never name any other name but 
her's. 

Car. True, and yet when I do not ſpeak 
of her, do you think, ſhe lives not in my me- 


® The Sileni were the foſter-fathers of Bacchus, and 
horridly deformed. 
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mory? I aſſure you, if I were a painter or a 
ſtatuary, I could draw her picture or ſtatue by 
the idea of her in my mind, as well as if ſhe 
were to fit to it. 

Soc. Since then you have her imagein your 
heart, and that image reſembles her ſo ſtrong- 
ly, why is it that you importune me continu- 
ally to carry you to places, where you are ſure 
to meet her ? | 

Car, It is becauſe the ſight of Amandra 
only gives me real joy. 


Th'idea does no ſolid pleaſure give, 
She muſt within my ſight, as well as fancy, live. 


Hermogenes interrupted the diſcourſe, and 
addreſſing himſelfto Socrates, ſaid ; You ought 
not to abandon Critobulus in the condition he 
is in; for the violent tranſport and fury of his 
paſſion makes me uneaſy for him, and I know 
not where it may end, 

Soc. What? Do you think he is become 

H 4 
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thus only ſince he was acquainted with me? 
You are mightily deceived; for I can aſſure 
you this fire has been kindled ever ſince they 
were children. Critobulus's father, having ob- 
ſerved it, begged of me that I would take care 
of his ſon, and endeavour, if I could, by all 
means, to cure him of it. He is better now; 
things were worſe formerly: for I have ſeen 
when Amandta appeared in company, Crito- 
bulus, poor creature, would ſtand as one ſtruck 
dead, without motion, and his eyes ſo fixed 
upon her, as if he had beheld Meduſa's head, 
inſomuch that it was impoſſible almoſt for me 
to . him to himſelf, 
I remember one day after 
of kiſing. certain amorous glances, (this is 
between ourſelves only,) he ran 
up to her and kiſſed her; and heaven knows, 
nothing gives more fuel to the ſire of love than 
kiſſes. For this pleaſure is not like others, 
which either leſſen or vaniſh in the injoyment; 
on the contrary, it gathers ſtrength the more 
it is repeted; and flattering our ſouls with 
ſweet and favourable hopes, bewitches our 
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minds with a thouſand beautiful images. 
Thence it may be that to love and to kiſs are 
frequently expreſſed by the ſame word in the 
Greek : and itis for that reaſon, I think, he, 
that would preſerve the liberty of his ſoul, 
ſhould abſtain from kiſſing handſom people · 
What then, ſaid Charmides, muſt I be afraid 
of coming near a handſom woma#? Never- 
theleſs, I remember very well, and I believe 
you do ſo too, Socrates, that being one day 
in company with Critobulus's beautiful ſiſter, 
who reſembles him ſo much, as we were ſearch- 
ing together for a paſſage in ſome author, you 

held your head very cloſe to that beautiful 
virgin; and I thought you ſeemed to take 
pleaſure in touching her naked ſhoulder with 
your's. Good God! replied Socrates, I will 
tell you truly, how I was puniſhed for it for 
five days after; I thought I felt in my ſhoul- 
der a certain tickling pain, as if I had been bit 
by gnats, or pricked with nettles; and I muſt 
confeſs too, that during all that time I felt a 
certain, hitherto unknowa, pain at my Heart, 
But, Critobulus, take notice what I am going 
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to tell you before this good company ; it is, 
that I would not have you come too near me, 
till you have as many hairs upon your chin as 
your head, for fear you put me in mind of 
your handſom ſiſter. 

Thus the converſation between theſe gen; 
tlemen was ſometimes ſerious, ſometimes in 
railery. After this, Callias took up the diſ- 
courſe; It is your turn now, ſays he, Char- 
mides, to tell us what reafons you have 

for valuing yourſelf ſo 

The advantages much upon poverty. I 
of poverty. will, replied Charmides, 
and without delay. Ts 

« any thing more certain, than that it is 
ce better to be brave than a coward, a free- 
c man than a ſlave, to be credited than di- 
4 ftruſted, to be inquired after for your con- 
cc yerſation, than to court others for their's ? 
“ Theſe things, I believe, may be granted me 
« without much difficulty: now when I was 
rich, I was in continual fear of having my 
de hquſe broken by thieves, and my money 
t ſtole, or my throat cut upon the account 
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ec of it. Beſides all this, I was forced to keep 
cc in fee with ſome of theſe pettyfogging raſ- 
« cals, that retain to the law, who ſwarm all 
« over the town like ſo many locuſts. This I 
« was forced to do, becauſe they were always 
c in a condition to hurt me; and I had no 
c way to retaliate upon them. Then I was 
« obliged to bear public offices at my own 
« charges, and to pay taxes; nor was it per- 
«© mitted me, to go abroad to travel, to avoid 
ec thatexpence. But now that my eſtate, which 
& had without the frontiers of our repu- 
ce blic, is all gone, and my land in Attica 
« brings me in no rent, and all my houſhold- 
« goods are expoſed to ſale, I ſleep wonder- 
ce fully ſound, and ſtretched upon my bed as 
% one altogether fearleſs of officers. The go- 
% vernmentis now no more jealous of me, nor 
« I of it; thieves fright me not, and I my 
« ſelf affright others. I travel abroad when 
6« I pleaſe; and when I pleaſe, I ſtay at A- 
« thens. What is to be free, if this is not? 
« Beſides, rich men pay reſpect to me; they 
& run from me, to leave me the chair, or to 
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« give me the wall. In a word, I am now 
ce perfectly a king; I was then perfectly a 
ec ſlave. I have yet another advantage from 
«© my poverty: I then paid tribute to the re- 
cc public: nowtherepublicpays tribute to me, 
4 for it maintains me. Then every one ſnarl- 
« ed at me, becauſe I was often with Socra- 
„ tes: now that I am poor, I may converſe 
cc with him, or any other I pleaſe, without a- 
« nybody'sþbeing uneaſy at it. I have yet an- 
other ſatisfaction; In the days of my e- 
« ſtate, either the government or my ill for- 
cc tune were continually clipping it: now that 
64 is all gone, it is impoſſible to get any thing 
« of me; he, that has nothing, can loſe no- 
ce thing. And I have the continual pleaſure, of 
« hoping to be worth ſomething again, one 
« time or other.” 

Do not you pray heartily again(t riches, ſays 
Callias? And if you ſhould happen to dream 
you were rich, would you not ſacrifice to the 
gods, to avert the ill omen ? No, no, replied 
Charmides : but when any flattering hope pre- 
ſents, I wait patiently for the ſucceſs, Then 
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Socrates turning to Antiſthenes; And what 
reaſon have you, ſaid he, who have very little, 
or no money, to value yourſelf upon wealth? 
ANT. “ Becauſe I am of o- 

t pinion, gentlemen, that po- Of true riches, 
© verty and wealth are not in 

ce the coffers of thoſe we call rich or poor, 
© but in the heart only: for I ſee numbers of 
very rich men, who believe themſelves poor; 
e nor is there any peril or labour they will 
© not expoſe themſelves to, to acquire more 
« wealth. Iknew two brothers, the other day, 
6 whoſharedequally their father's eſtate. The 
« firſt had enough, and ſomething to ſpare; 
« the other wanted every thing. I have heard 
likewiſe of ſome princes ſo greedy of wealth, 
© that they were more notoriouſly criminal 
c“ in the ſearch of it, than private men; for 
* though the latter may ſometimes ſteal, 
« break houſes, and ſell free perſons to ſlave- 
ry, to ſupport the neceſſities of life; yet 
* thoſe do much worſe: they ravage whole 
countries, put nations to the ſword, en- 
&« ſlave free ſtates; and all this for the ſake 
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« of money, and to fill the coffers of their 
ce treaſury. The truth is, I have a great deal 
c of compaſſion for theſe men, when I conſi- 
&« der the diſtemper that afflits them. Is it 
«© not an unhappy condition, to have a great 
deal to eat, to eat a great deal; and yet ne- 
ce ver be ſatisſied? For my part, though I con- 
6 feſs I have no money at home, yet I want 
& none; becauſe I never eat but juſt as much 
« as will ſatisfy my hunger; nor drink, but 
« to quench my thirſt. 1 clothe myſelf in 
& ſuch manner, that I am as warm abroad as 
« Callias, with all his great abundance, And 
be when I am at home, the floor and the wall, 
« without mats or tapiſtry, make my cham- 
ce ber warm enough for me. And as for my 
« bed, ſuch as it is, I find it more difficult to 
ic awake, than to fall aſleep in it. If at any 
« time a natural neceſſity requires me to con · 
« yerſe with women, I part with them as well 
« ſatisfied as another, For thoſe, to whom I 
„ make my addreſſes, having not much pra- 
« ice elſewhere, are as fond of me as if I 
& were a prince. But do not miſtake me, gen- 
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« tlemen, for governing my paſſion in this as 
« in other things: I am ſo far from deſiring 
« to have more pleaſure in the enjoyment, 
« that I wiſh it leſs; becauſe, upon due con- 
6 {ideration; I find thoſe pleaſures, that touch 
« us in the moſt ſenſible manner, deſerve not 
« to be eſteemed the moſt worthy of us. But 
+ © obſerve the chief advantage I reap from my 
« poverty; it is, that in caſe the little I have 
* ſhould be taken entirely from me, there is 
« no occupation ſo poor, no employment in 
5 lifeſobarren, but would maintain me, with- 
© outthe leaſt uneaſineſs, and afford mea din- 
ner, without any trouble. For if I have an 
inclination at any time to regale myſelf, 
« and indulge my appetite, I can do it eaſily; 
it is but going to market, not to buy dain- 
ties, they are too dear, but my temperance 
« gives that quality to the moſt common food; 
« and by that means, the contentedneſs of 
«© my mind ſupplies me with delicacies, that 
« are wanting in the meat itſelf, Now it is 
© not the exceſſive price of what we eat that 
« gives it a reliſh; but it is neceſlity and ap- 
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cc petite. Of this I have experience juſt now, 
« while Iam ſpeaking; for this generous wine 
cc of Thaſos *, that I am now drinking, the 
« exquiſite flavor of it is the occaſion that I 
| 4% drink it now without thirſt, and conſe- 
; NX quently without pleaſure. Beſides all this, 
1 644 J find it is neceſſary to live thus, in order 
« to live honeſtly. For he, that is content with 
„ what he has, will never covet what is his 
« neighbour's. Further, it is certain, the 
3 % wealth I am ſpeaking of makes men libe- 
| &« ral: for Socrates, from whom I have all 
E « mine, never gave it me by number or weight; 
«© but whenever 1 was willing to receive, he 
« loads me always with as much as I can car- 
« ry. I do the ſame by my friends; I never 
© conceal my plenty. On the contrary, I ſhow 
« them all I have, and at the ſame time I let 
© them ſhare with me, It is from this like- 
« wiſe, I am become maſter of one of the moſt 
| 4 delightful things in the world; I mean, 
| | ; that 


The nobleſt vines that grew in one of the Grecian 
iſlands. 
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ce that ſoft and charming leiſure, that permits 
ce me to ſee every thing that is worthy to be 
c ſeen; and to hear every thing that is wor- 
ce thy to be heard. It is, in one word, that 
« which affords me the happineſs of hearing 
« Socrates from morning to night; for he, 
i having no great veneration for thoſe, that 
* can only count valt ſums of gold and ſilver, 


« converſes only with them who, he finds, are 


ce agreeable to him, and deſerve his company.” 
Truly, ſaid Callias, I admire you, and theſe 


your excellent riches, for two reaſons: firſt, 


that thereby you are no flave to the govern- 
ment: and, ſecondly, that no body can take 
it ill you do not lend them money. Pray do not 


admire him for the laſt, ſaid Nicerates *; for 


I am about to borrow of him what he moſt va- 
lues; that is, to need nothing; for by read- 
ing Homer, and eſpecially that paſſage, where 
he ſays, 

I 


* Nicerates was both very rich and very covetous, be- 
ing the ſon of Nicias, whoſe life is writ by Plutarch, 


| 
| 


/ 
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Ten golden talents, ſeven three-legged ſtools, 
Fuſt twenty ciſterns, and twelve charging ſteeds ; 


I have ſo accuſtomed myſelf, from this paſ- 
ſage, to be always upon numbering and weigh- 
ing, that I begin to fear I ſhall be taken for a 
miſer. Upon this they all laughed heartily; 
for there was no-body there, but believed Ni- 
cerates ſpoke what he really thought, and what 
were his real inclinations. 

After this, one ſpoke to Hermoge- 

Piety, nes. It is yours now, ſaid he, to tell 

us who are your friends; and make 

it appear, that if they have much power, they 

have equal will to ſerve you with it; and con- 

ſequently, that you have reaſon to value your 
ſelf upon them. | 

„ Henmos. ce There is one thing, gentle- 
“ men, univerſally received, among Barbari- 

s ans as well as Greeks; and that is, that the 
« gods know both the preſent, and what is 
* to come: and for that reaſon they are con- 


® This is one of the nobleſt periods in all antiquity. 
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« ſulted and applied to by all mankind, with 
& ſacrifices, to know of them what they ought 


66 
4 
cc 


to do, This ſuppoſes, that they heve the 
powet to do 'us good or evil; otherwiſe 
why ſhould we pray to them, to be deliver- 


« ed from evils that threaten us, or to grant 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
cc 
ce 


us the good we ſtand in need of? Now theſe 
very gods, who ate both all- ſeeing and all - 
powerful, they are ſo much my friends, and 
have ſo peculiar a care of me, that be it night, 
be it day, whether I go any where, or take 
any thing in hand, they have me ever in 
their view, and under their protection, and 
never loſe me out of their ſight. They fore- 
know all the events, and all the thoughts, 


4 and actions, of us poor mortals, They fore- 


46 


cc 
«c 
( 


40 


60 
46 


warn us by ſome ſecret preſcience impreſ- 
ſed on our minds, or by ſome good angel 
or dream, what we ought to avoid, and what 
we ought to do. For my part, I have never 
had occaſion yet to repent theſe ſecret im- 
pulſes given me by the gods, but have been 
often puniſhed for neglecting them. There 
; I 2 
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« is nothing in what you have ſaid, added 
« Socrates, that ſhould look incredible: but 


„I would willingly hear, by what ſervices 


« you oblige the gods to be ſo much your 
friends, and to love and take all this care 
© of you? That is done very cheap, and at 
cc little or no expence, replied Hermogenes 
« for the praiſes I give them colt me nothing. 
« If I ſacriſice to them after I have received a 
ce bleſſing from them, that very ſacrifice is at 
« their own charge. I return them thanks on 
& all occaſions; and if at any time I call them 


cc to witneſs, it is never to a lie, or againſt 


c my conſcience. Truly, ſaid Socrates, if ſuch 


men as you have the gods for their friends, 
c and I am ſure they have, it is certain, thoſe 


6 gods take pleaſure in good actions, and the 
« practice of virtue.“ JV 
Here ended their ſerious entertainment. 


"What followed was of another kind; for all 
of them, turning to Philip, aſked him, What 


it was he found ſo very valuable in his pro- 
feſſion? Have I not reaſon to be proud of my 
trade, ſaid he, all the world knowing me to be a 
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buffoon ? If any good-fortune happens to 
them, they chearfully invite me: but when 
any misfortune comes, they avoid me like 
the plague, leſt I ſhould make them laugh in 
ſpite of themſelves. Nicerates interrupting 
him, You have reaſon indeed, ſaid he, to boaſt 
of your profeſſion, for it is quite otherwiſe 
with me, When my friends have no occaſion 
for me, they avoid me like the plague; but in 
misfortunes they are ever about me, and by a 
forged genealogy, will needs claim kindred 
with me, and at the ſame time carry my fami- 
ly up as high as the gods. Very well, ſaid 
Charmides; now to the reſt of the company, 

Well, Mr. Syracuſian, what is it gives you 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, or that you value 
yourſelf moſt upon ? I ſuppoſe, it is that pret- 
ty little girl of yours. Quite contrary, ſays 
he, I have much more pain than pleaſure upon 
her account, I am in conſtant apprehenſion 
and fear, when I ſee certain people ſo buſy 
about her, and trying all inſinuating ways to 
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ruin her f. Good God! ſaid Socrates, what 
wrong could they pretend to have received 
from that poor young creature, to do her a 
miſchief? Would they kill her ? |: 

Sys. I do not ſpeak of killing; you do not 
take me, they would willingly get to bed to 
her. | 
Soc. Suppoſe it were ſo, why, muſt the girl 
be ruined therefore? 

Sys. Ay, doubtleſs, 

Soc. Do not you lie in bed with her your · 
ſelf. 

Sys. Moſt certainly, all-night-long. 

Soc. By Juno! thou art a happy fellow, to 
be the only man in the world that does notruin 
thoſe you lie with, Well, then, according ta 
your account, what you are proudeſt of, muſt 
be, that you are ſa wholeſom and ſo harmleſs 
a bed - fellow? 

SyR. But you are ate it is not her I 
value myſelf for neither, 

Soc. What then ? 

Sy. That there are ſo many fools in the 


| + The word in the original fignifies, — 
or to corrupt, 
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world. For it is theſe kind of gentlemen, who 
come to ſee my children dance and ſing, that 
ſupply me with the neceſſaries of life, which 
otherwiſe I might want. 

I ſuppoſe, then, ſaid Philip, that was the 
meaning of your prayer the other day before 
the altar, when you aſked the gods, that there 
might be plenty of every thing in this world, 
where-ever you came, but of jugement and 
good- ſenſe. 


Immortal beings, grant my humble prayer ; 
Give Athens all the bleſſings you can ſpare ; 
Let them abound in plenty, peace, and pence, 
But never let them want a dearth of ſenſe. 


Allis well hitherto, faid Callias : but, So- 
crates, what reaſon have you to make us be- 
lieve you are fond of the profeſſion you at- 
tributed to yourſelf juſt now; for rally I take 
it for a ſcandalous one? 

Soc. Firſt, Let us underſtand one another; 
and know in few words, what this artiſt is 
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Socrates ex- properly to do, whole very 
plains what he name has made you ſo mer- 
meant by his aſ ry. But, to be brief, let us, in 
ſertion, of valu- ſhort, fix upon ſome one 
ing himſelf on thing, that we may all a- 
the trade of a gree in. Shall it be ſo? 
PROCURER, Doubtleſs, anſwered all the 

| company, And during the 
thread of his diſcourſe, they made him no o- 
ther anſwer, but pouBTLEss, Having be- 
gan ſo*, Is it not certainly true, ſaid Socra- 
tes, that the buſineſs of an artiſt of that kind 
is to manage ſo, as that the perſon they intro- 
duce be perfectly agreeable to one that em- 
ploys him? Doubtleſs, they replied, Is it 
not certain too, that a good face, and fine 
cloths, does mightly contribute towards. the 
making ſuch a perſon agreeable? Doubtleſs, 
Do you not obſerve, that the eyes of the ſame 
perſon look, at ſome times, full of pleaſure 
and kindneſs; and at other times, with an 


® It was a great advantage that Socrates had in con- 
verſation, that his arguments were generally by way of 
interrogation; by which he argued from the conceſſions 
that were made him, what he deſigned to prove, 
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air of averſion and ſcorn? Doubtleſs. What, 
does not the ſame voice ſometimes expreſs it- 
ſelf with modeſty and ſweetneſs, and ſome- 
times with anger and fierceneſs? Doubtleſs. 
Are there not ſome diſcourſes that naturally 
beget hatred and averſion; and others, that 
conciliate love and affection? Doubtleſs, If 
then this artiſt be excellent in his profeſſion, 
ought he not to inſtru thoſe that are under 
his direction, which way to make themſelves a- 
greeable to others, in all theſe things I have 
mentioned? Doubtleſs. But who is moſt to 
be valued; he who renders them agreeable to 
one perſon only, or he that renders them a-. 
greeable to many? Are you not for the laſt? 
Some of them anſwered him, as before, with 
Doubtleſs; and the reſt ſaid, It was very plain, 
that it was much better to pleaſe a great ma- 
ny, than a few. That is very well, ſaid So- 
crates; we agree upon every head hitherto : 
but what if the perſon, we are ſpeaking of, 
can inſtru& his pupil to gain the hearts of a 
whole ſtate? Will not you ſay, he is excellent 
in his art? This they all agreed was clear, 
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And if he can raiſe his ſcholars to ſuch per- 
fection, has he not reaſon to be proud of his 
profeſſion? And deſerves he not to receive a 
handſom reward? Every one anſwered, It 
was their opinion he did. Now, ſaid Socra- 
tes, if there was ſuch a man to be found in 
the world, it is Antiſthenes, or I am miſtaken, 

AnT. How, Socrates! will you make me 
one of your ſcurvy profeſſion ? 

Soc. Certainly, for I know you are perfect - 
ly killed in what may properly be called an 
appendix to it, 

ANT, What is that? 

Soc. Bringing people together. 

To this Antiſthenes, with ſome concern, 
replied, Did you ever know me guilty of a 
thing of this kind ? 

Soc. Yes, but keep your temper. You pro- 
cured Callias for Prodicus, finding the one 
was in love with philoſophy, and the other in 
want of money. You did the ſame before, in 
procuring Callias for Hippias, who taught 
him the art of memory, and he is become ſuch 
a proficient, that he is more amorous nor 
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than ever; for every woman he ſees, that is 
tolerable handſom, he can never forget her, 
ſo perfectly has he learned of Hippias the art 
of memory. You have done yet more than 
this, Antiſthenes; for lately praiſing a friend 
of yours, of Heraclea, to me, it gave me a great 
deſire to be acquainted with him. At the ſame 
time, you praiſed me to him, which occaſioned 
his deſire to be acquainted with me; for which 
I am mightily obliged to you, for I find him a 
very worthy man. Praiſing likewiſe, inthe ſame 
manner, Eſquilius to me, and me to him, did 
not your diſcourſe inflame us both with ſuch 
mutual affection, that we ſearched every day 
for one another with the utmoſt impatience, 
till we came acquainted ? Now having obſery- 
ed you capable of bringing about ſuch deſir- 
able things, had not I reaſon to ſay, you are 
an excellent bringer of people together? 1 
know very well, that one who is capable of 
being uſeful to his friend, in fomenting mu- 
tual friendſhip and love between that friend 
and another he knows to be worthy of him, 
is likewiſe capable of begetting the ſame diſ- 
poſition between towns and ſtates: he is able 
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to make ſtate-marriages; nor has our repu- 
blic, or our allies, a ſubject that may be more 
uſeful to them, And yet you were angry with 
me, as if I had affronted you, when I ſaid you 
were maſter of this art, 

ANT. That is true, Socrates; but my anger 
is now over, and were I really what you ſay 
I am, I muſt have a ſoul incomparably rich. 

Now you have heard in what manner every 
one ſpoke, when Callias began again, and ſaid 
to Critobulus, Will you not then venture in- 
to the liſts with Socrates, and diſpute beauty 
with him. 

Soc, I believe not; for he knows my art 
gives me ſome intereſt with the judges. 

Cxtroz. Come, I will not refufe to enter 
the liſts, for once, with you; pray then uſe 
all your eloquence, and let us know, how you 
prove yourſelf to be handſomer than I. 

Soc. That ſhall be 

Deſcription of done preſently; bring but 
Socrates's perſon. a light, and the thing is 

| done, 

Carr. But in order to ſtate the queſtion 
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well, you will give me leave to aſk a few que- 
ſtions. 
Soc. I will. e 

Cair. But, on ſecond thoughts, I will 
give you leave to aſk what queſtions you 
pleaſe firſt. 

Soc. Agreed. Do you believe beauty is no- 
where to be found, but in man. 

CRI r. Yes certainly in other creatures too, 
whether animate, as a horſe or bull, or inani- 
mate things; as we ſay, that is a handſom 
| ſword, or a fine ſhield, etc. 

Soc. But how comes it then, that things, 
ſo very different as theſe, ſhould yet all of 
them be handſom ? 

CRI. Becauſe they are well made, eit her 
by art or nature, for the purpoſes they are 
employed in. 

Soc. Do you know the uſe of eyes? 

Crit. To ſee. 

Soc, Well! It is for that very reaſon mine 
are handſomer than yours. 

Cr1T. Your reaſon. 

Soc. Yours ſee only in a direct line; but 
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as for mine, I can look not only directly for- 
ward, as you, but ſideways too, they being 
ſeated on a kind of ridge on my face, and 
ftaring out. 

" Carr. At that rate, a crab has the advan- 
tage of all other animals in matter of eyes. 
Soc. Certainly : for their's are incompar- 
ably more ſolid, and better ſituated than any 
other creature's. | 

Car. Be it ſo as to eyes: but as to your 
noe, would you make me believe that your's 
is better ſhaped than mine? | 

Soc. There is no room for doubt, if it be 
granted, that God made the noſe for the ſenſe 
of ſmelling : for yournoltrils are turned down- 

ward, but mine are wide, and turned up to- 

Wards heaven, to receive ſmells that come 

from every part, whether from above or be- 

low. 

CriT. What! is a ſhort flat noſe, then, 
more beautiful than another. 

Soc. Certainly ; becauſe being ſuch, it ne- 
ver hinders the ſight of both eyes at once; 
whereas a high noſe parts the eyes ſo much 
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by its riſing, that it hinders their ſeeing both 
ol them in a direct line. 

Car. As to your mouth, I grant it you; 
for if god has given us a mouth to eat with, it 
is certain your's will receive and chew, as much 
at once, as mine at thrice, 

Soc. Do not you believe too, that my kiſſes 
are more luſcious and ſweet, than your's, hav- 
ing my lips ſo thick and large? 

Crit. According to your reckoning then, 
an aſs's lips are more beautiful than mine, 

Soc. And laſtly, I muſt excel you in beau- 
ty for thisreaſon ; the Naiades, notwithſtand- 
ing they are ſea goddeſſes, are ſaid to have 
brought forth the Sileni ; and ſure, I am much 
more like them, than you can pretend to be. 
What ſay you to that ? 

CRIT, I ſay it is impoſſible to hold a b. 
pute with you, Socrates; and therefore let us 
determine this point by ballotting, and ſo we 
ſhall know preſently who has the beſt of it, 
you or I; but, pray, let it be done in the dark, 
leſt Antiſthenes's riches and your eloquence 
ſhould corrupt the judges. 


_— 1 - 
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Whereupon the little dancing boy and girl 
| brought in the ballotting box, and Socrates 
| called at the ſame time for a flambeau to be held 
before Critobulus, that the judges might not 
N be ſurpriſedin their jugement. He deſired like- 
wiſe, that the conqueror, inſtead of garters 
| and ribbands, as were uſual in ſuch victories, 
ſhould receive a kiſs from every one of the 
| company. After this they went to ballotting, 
| and it was carried unanimouſly for Critobu- 
| las. Whereupon Socrates ſaid to him; Indeed, 
| _ Critobulus, your money has not the ſame effect 
| with Callias's, to make men juſter; for yours, 
= I ſee, is able to corrupt a judge upon the bench. 

After this, ſome of the company told Critobu- 
lus, he ought to demand the kiſſes due to his 
| victory; and the reſt ſaid, it was proper to be- 
gin with him who made the propoſition. In 
| ſhort, every one was pleaſant in his way, ex- 
cept Hermogenes, who ſpoke not one word 
all the time, which obliged Socrates to aſk him, 
if he knew the meaning of the word Paroi- 
nia? 


HER. 


A a — 
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Hr. If you aſk me what it is preciſely, I 


do not know: but if you aſk my opinion of 


it, perhaps, I can tell you what it may be. 
Soc. That is enough. 
HER. I believe then that Paroinia ſignifies 
the pain and uneaſineſs we undergo in the com- 
pany of people that we are not pleaſed with. 


Be aſſured then, ſaid Socrates, this is what has 


occaſioned that prudent ſilence of yours all this 


time, 

Her. How my ſilence? When you were 
all ſpeaking. 

Soc. No, but your ſilence, when we have 
done ſpeaking, and made a full ſtop. 

Her, Well ſaid, indeed! No ſooner one 
has done, but another begins to ſpeak ; 
and Iam ſo far from being able to get in a 


ſentence, that I cannot find room to edge in 


a ſyllable. Ah then, ſaid Socrates to Callias, 
cannot you aſſiſt a man that is thus out of hu- 
mour? Yes, ſaid Callias; for I will be bold 
to ſay, when the muſic begins again, every bo- 
dy will be ſilent as well as Hermogenes. 

K 
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HE RM. You would have me do then as the 
poet Nicoſtrates, who uſed to recite his grand 
lambies to the ſound of his flute. Andit would 
be certainly very pretty, if I ſhould talk to you 
all the time the muſic played; for God-ſake do 
fo, ſzid Socrates; for as the harmony is the 
more agreeable that the voice and the inſtru- 


ment go together, ſo your diſcourſe will be 


more entertaining, for the muſic that accom- 
panies it ; and the more delightful ſtill, if you 
give life to your words by your geſture and 
motion, as the little girl does with her flute. 
But when Antiſthenes, ſaid Callias, is pleaſed 
to be angry in company, what flute will be tune- 
able enough to his voice? 

AxT. I do not know what occaſion there 
will be for flutes tuned to my voice; but I 
know, that when I am-angry-with any-one, 
in diſpute, T am loud enough, and Iknow my 
own weak fide, 

As they were talking thus, the Syracuſian 


obſerving they took no great notice of any 


thing he could ſhow them, but that they en- 
tertained one another on ſubjects out of his 
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road, he was out of all temper with Socrates, 
who, he ſaw, gave occaſion at every turn for 
ſome new diſcourſe, Are you, ſaid he to him, 
that Socrates who is ſirnamed the contem- 
plative. 

Soc. Yes, ſaid Socrates: and is it not much 
more preferable to be called ſo, than by another 
name, for ſome oppoſite quality? 

SyR, Let that paſs: but they do not only 
ſay in general that Socrates is contemplative, 
but that- he contemplates things that are * 
blime. 

* Soc. Know you any thing in the world 
ſo ſublime and elevated as the gods ? 

SyYR. No; but Iam told your contempla- 
tions run not that way; they ſay they are but 
trifling, and that in ſearching after things a- 
bove your reach, your enquiries are good for 
nothing. 

K 2 


Here Socrates banters the Syracuſian, and in the 
Greek it is a play of words which cannot be imitated in 
Engliſh, 
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Soc. It is by this, if I deceive not myſelf, 
that I attain to the knowlege of the gods; for 
it is from above that the gods make us ſenſible 
of their aſſiſtance; it is from above they in · 


ſpire us with knowlege. But if what I have I 
ſaid appears dry and inſipid, you are the cauſe - | 


ſor forcing me to anſwer you. 
SyR. Let us then talk of ſomething elſe: tell 
me then the juſt meaſure of the ſkip of a flea; 
for I hear you are a ſubtle geometrician, and 
underſtand the mathematics perfectly well. 
But Antiſthenes, who was diſpleaſed with 
his diſcourſe, addreſſing himſelf to Philip, told 
him, you are wonderfully happy, I know, in 
making compariſons; pray, who is this Sy- 
racuſian like, Philip? does he not reſemble a 
man that is apt to give affronts, and ſay ſhock- 
ing things in company ? Faith, ſaid Philip, he 
appears ſo to me, and I believe to every body 
elſe. Have a care, ſaid Socrates; do not affront 
him, leſt you fall under the ſame character your 
ſelf, that you would give him. 


* To make biting compariſons was a part of the buf - 
foons of that age. 
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- PH1L1P, Suppoſe I compare him to a well. 
bred perſon, I hope no body will ſay, I affront 
him then ? 

Soc. So much the more, ſaid Socrates ; 
ſuch a compariſon muſt needs afiront him to 
ſome purpoſe. 

Paxil. Would you then that I compare him 
to ſome one that is neither honeſt nor good ? 

Soc. By no means. 

PII. Whom muſt I compare him to then? 
To no body ? 

Soc. No body. 

PI. But it is not proper we ſhould be f. 
lent at a feaſt. 

Soc. Thatiĩis true; but itis as true, we ought 
rather to be ſilent, than ſay any thing we ought 
not to ſay. ä 
Thus ended the diſpute between Socrates 
and Philip: however ſome of the company 
were for having Philip make his compariſons, 
others were againſt it, as not liking that ſort 
of diverſion; ſo that there was a great noiſe 
about it in the room. Which Socrates obſerv- 

K 3 
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ing, Very well, ſaid he, ſince you are for ſpeak- 
ing all together, it were as well, in my opini- 
on, that we ſhould ſing all together, and with 
that he began to ſing himſelf, When he had 
done, they brought the dancing girl one of 
thoſe wheels the potters uſe, with which ſhe 
was to divert the company, in turning her- 
ſelf round it. Upon which Socrates turning to 
the Syracuſian, I believe I ſhall paſs for a con- 
templative perſon indeed, ſaid he, as yon call - 
ed me juſt now; for I am now conſidering, how 
it comes to paſs, that thoſe two little actors 
of your's give us pleaſure in ſeeing them per · 
form their tricks, without any pain to them- 
ſelves, which is what I know you deſign. I am 
ſenſible, that for the little girl to jump head- 
foremoſt into the hoop of ſwords, with their 
points upwards, as ſhe has done juſt now, muſt 
be a very dangerous leap; but I am not con- 
vinced that ſuch a ſpectacle is proper for a feaſt; 
I confeſs likewiſe it is a ſurprizing ſight to ſee 
a a perſon writing and reading at the ſame time 
that ſhe is carried round with the motion of 
the wheel, as the girl has done: but yet I muſt 


own it gives me no great pleaſure. For would 
it not be much more agreeable to ſee her in a 
natural eaſy poſture, than putting her hand- 
ſom body into an unnatural agitation, mere- 
ly to imitate the motion of a wheel? neither 
is it ſo rare, to meet with ſurprizing and won- 
derful fights; for here is one before our eyes, 
if you pleaſe to take notice of it. Why does 
that lamp, whoſe flame is pure and bright, give 
all the light to the room, when that looking- 
glaſs gives none at all; and yet repreſents di- 
ſtinctly all objects in its ſurface? Why does 
that oil, which is in its own nature wet, aug- 
ment the flame, and that water, which is wet 
likewiſe, extinguiſh it? But theſe queſtions 
are not proper at this time; and indeed if the 
two children were to dance to the ſound of the 
flute, dreſſed in the habits of nymphs, the Gra- 
ces, or the four ſeaſons of the year, as they 
are commonly painted, they might undergo 
leſs pain, and we receive more pleaſure. You 
are in the right, Sir, ſaid the Syracuſian to So- 
crates; and I am going to repreſent ſomething 
K 4 
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of that kind, that certainly muſt divert you3 
and at the ſame time went out to make it rea · 
dy, when Socrates began a new diſcourſe. 
«© What then, ſaid he, muſt we 
A diſcourſe © part without ſaying a word of 
of Socrates © the attributes of that great 
concerning * daemon or power who is pre- 
love. 6 ſent here, and equals in age the 
« immortal gods, though to look 
ec at, he reſembles but a child? that daemon 
* who by his mighty power is maſter of all 
* things; and yet is ingrafted into the very 
« eſſence and conſtitution of the ſoul of man, 
& (I mean Love)? We may indeed with rea- 
« ſon extol his empire, as having more ex- 
ce perience of it than the vulgar, who are not 
c initiated unto the myſteries of that great 
& God, as we are. Truly to ſpeak for one, I 
c never remember, I was without being in 
 & love; Iknow too that Charmides has had 
& a great many lovers, and being much be- 
& loved, has loved again. As for Critobulus, 
« he is {till of an age to love, and to be belov- 
ed; and Nicerates too, who loves ſo paſſ · 
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46 onately his wife, at leaſt as report goes, is 
& equally beloved by her. And who of us does 
& not know, that the object ofthat noble paſ- 
& ſion and love of Hermogenes is virtue and 
4 honeſty ? Conſider, pray, the ſeverity of his 
e brows, his piercing and fixed eyes, his diſ- 
& courſe ſo compoſed and ſtrong, the ſweet- 
&« neſs of his voice, the gaiety of his manners: 
cc and what is yet more wonderful in him, 
„ that ſo beloved as he is by his friends the 
«© gods, he does not diſdain us mortals, But 
4c for you, Antiſthenes, are you the only per- 
« ſon in the company that does not love? 
ANT. No! for, in faith, [love you, Socrates, 
with all my heart. 
Then Socrates, rallying him, and counter- 
feiting an angry air, ſaid, Do not trouble me 
with it now, you ſee I have other buſineſs upon 
my hands at preſent. 
Ax r. I confeſs you muſt be an expert ma- 
ſter of the trade you valued yourſelf ſo much 
upon a while ago; for ſometimes you will not 
be at the pains to ſpeak to me, and at other 
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times you pretend your daemon will not per- 
mit you, or that you have other buſineſs. 
Soc. Spare me alittle, Antiſthenes; I can 
bear well enough any other troubles that you 
give me, and Iwill always bear them as a friend; 
but I bluſh to ſpeak of the paſſion you have for 
me, ſince I fear you are not enamoured with 
the beauty of my ſoul, but with that of my 
body. | 
« As for you, Callias, * you love as well 
cc as the reſt of us: for who is it that is igno- 
« rant of your love for Autolicus? It is the 
E town-talk, and foreigners as well as our ci- 
ce tizens are acquainted with it. The reaſons 
« for your loving him, I believe to be, that 
« you are both of you born of illuſtrious fa- 
«© milies, and at the ſame time are both poſ- 
« ſeffed of perſonal qualities that render you 
yet more illuſtrious. For me, I always ad- 
*“ mired the ſweetneſs and evenneſs of your 
ce temper; but much more when I conſider 


Here Socrates ſhows a wonderful addreſs in turning 
the paſſion of Callias from Autolicus, to ſomething more 
elevated, and beyond perſonal beauty, | 
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ce that your paſſion for Autolicus is placed on 

c a perſon who has nothing luxurious or.af- 
& fected in him; but in all things ſhows a vi- 
« gor and temperance worthy ofa virtuous 
& ſoul, which is a proof at the ſame time, that 
if he is infinitely beloved, he deſerves to 
© be ſo. 

« Iconfeſs, indeed, I am not firmly perſuad-- 
ce ed, whether there be but one Venus or 
* two, the celeſtial and the vulgar: and it 
4 may be with this goddeſs, as with Jupiter, 
« who has many different names, tho? there is 
&« ſtill but one Jupiter. But I know very well, 
« that both the Venuſes have altogether dif- 
« ferent altars, temples and facrifices: the 
&* vulgar Venus is worſhipped after a common 
“ negligent manner; whereas the celeſtial 
“one is adored in purity and ſanctity of life. 
4 The vulgar inſpires mankind with the love 
of the body only, but the celeſtial fires the 
« mind with the love of the ſoul, with friend- 
« ſhip, and a generous thirſt after noble acti- 
« ons. I hope that ir is this laſt kind of love, 
that has touched the heart of Callias; this 
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© believe, beeauſe the perſon he loves Is 
<< truly virtuous; and whenever he deſires 
6 to converſe with him, it is in the preſence 
« of his father, which is a proof his love i is 
te perfectly honourable. 
Upon which Hermogenes began to ſpeak; 
& T have always admired you, Socrates, on 
c every occaſion, but much more now than 
« ever. You are complaiſant to Callias, and 
« indulge his paſſion. And this your com- 
cc plaiſance is agreeable to him, ſo it is whol- 
cc ſom and inſtructive, teaching him in what 
«© manner he ought to love. That is true, 
ec ſaid Socrates; and that my advice may 
-66: pleaſe him yet the more, I will endeavour 
© to prove, that the love of 
That we are to * the ſoul js incomparably 
love the beau- *© preferable to that of the 
ty of the foul, “ body. I ſay then, and we 
not of the body. © all feel the truth of it, that 
« no company can be truly 
& agreeable to us without friendſhip; and 
« we penerally ſay, whoever entertains a 
ce oreat value and eſteem for the manners and 
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« behaviour of a man, he muſt neceſſa- 


60 
40 
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40 
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rily love him, We know likewiſe, that a- 
mong thoſe who love the body only, they 
many times diſapprove the humour of the 
perſon they ſo love, and hate perhaps at the 
ſame time the mind and temper, while they 
endeavour to poſſeſs the body. Yet, fur- 
ther, let us ſuppoſe a mutual paſſion between 


* two lovers of this kind; it is very certain, 


that the power of beauty, which gives birth 
to that love, does ſoon decay and vaniſh ; 
and how is it poſſible, that love built on 
ſuch a weak foundation, ſhould ſubſiſt, 
when the cauſe that produced it has ceaſed ? 
But it is otherwiſe with the ſoul; for the 
more ſhe ripens, and thelonger ſhe endures, 
the more lovely ſhe becomes. Beſides, as 
the conſtant uſe of the ſineſt delicates is at- 


tended, in progreſs of time, with diſguſt ; ſo 


the conſtant enjoyment of the fineſt beauty 


« palls the appetite at laſt, But that love that 


cc 
«c 
40 


terminates on the bright qualities of the 
ſoul becomes ſtill more and more ardent ; 
and, becauſe it is in its nature altogether 
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te pure and chaſte, it admits of no ſatiety, Neis 
ce ther let us think, with ſome people, that 
ce this paſſion, ſo pure and ſo chaſte, is leſs 
ce charming, or leſs ſtrong, than the other. 
4 On the contrary, thoſe, who love in this 
c manner, are poſſeſſed of all that we aſk, 
« in that our common prayer to Venus, 
« Grant, o Goddeſs! that we ſay nothing but 
ce what is agreeable, and do nothing but what 
« does pleaſe. Now I think it is needleſs to 
cc prove, that a perſon of a noble mien, gene- 
« rous and polite, modeſt and well-bred, and 
&« jn a fair way to riſe in the ſtate, ought firſt 
& to be touched with a juſt eſteem for the 
«© good qualities of the perſon he courts; for 
ce this will be granted by all. But I am going 
« toprove, in few words, that the perſon, thus 
« addreſſed to, mult infallibly return the love 
ce of a man that is thus endued with ſuch ſhin- 
« ing accompliſhments. For is it poſlible ſor 
« a woman to hate a man, who, ſhe believes, 
4 has infinite merit, and who makes his ad- 
« dreſſes to her upon the motive of doing ju- 
« ſtice to her honour and virtue, rather than 
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« from a principle of pleaſing his appetite? 
« And how great is the contentment we feel, y 
« when we are perſuaded, that no light faults 


& gr errors ſhall ever diſturb the courſe of a 
« friendſhip ſo happily begun, or that the di- 
«© minution of beauty ſhall never leſſen one's 


« affection! How can it ever happen other- 


e wiſe, but that perſons who love one another 
« thus tenderly, and with all the liberties of 
&« pure and ſacred friendſhip, ſhould take the 
ec utmoſt ſatisfaction in one another's com- 
« pany, in diſcourſing together, with an in- 
« tire confidence, in mingling their mutual 
« intereſts, and rejoicing in their good for- 
ec tune, and bearing a ſhare in their bad! Such 
lovers muſt needs partake of one another's 


40 joy or grief, be merry and rejoice with one 


c another in health, and pay the cloſeſt and 
c tendereſt attendance on one another when 
& ſick, and expreſs rather a greater concern 
« for them when abſent, than preſent. Does 
not Venus, and the Graces, ſhower down their 
& bleſſings on thoſe who love thus? For my 
« part, I take ſuch to be perfectly happy; and 
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4 a friendſhip like this muſt neceſſarily per- 


& ſevere to the end of their lives, uninterrup- 
« ted, and altogether pure. But I confeſs, I 
cannot ſee any reaſon, why one, that loves 
only the exterior beauty of the perſon he 
& courts, ſhould be loved again. Is it becauſe 
« he endeavours to obtain ſomething from 
ic her that gives him pleaſure, but her ſhame ? 
cc Or is it, becauſe in the conduct of their paſ- 
cc ſion, they carefully conceal the knowlege 
« of it from their parents or friends? Some 
« body perhaps may object, that we ought 
« to make a different jugement of thoſe who 
« uſe violence, and of thoſe who endeavour. 
ce to gain their point by the force of perſua- 
ec ſion; but, I ſay, theſe laſt deſerve more hat- 
« red than the firſt. The firſt appear in their 
cc proper eolours, for wicked perſons; and ſo 
every one is on their guard againſt ſuch o- 
« pen villany: whereas the laſt, by fly inſi- 
«© nuations, do inſenſibly corrupt and defile 
the mind of the perſon they pretend to love, 
« Beſides, why ſhould they who barter their 
% beauty 
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« beauty for money, be ſuppoſed to have a 
« greater affection for the purchaſers, than 
« the trader, who ſells his goods in the mar- 
4 ket-place, has for his chapman that pays 
ce him down the price. Do not be ſurprized 
« then, if ſuch lovers as theſe meet often with 
« the contempt they deſerve. There is one 
thing more in this caſe worthy of your con- 
« ſideration; we ſhall never find, that the 
& love, which terminates in the noble quali- 
cc ties of the mind, has ever produced any diſ- 
ec mal effects. But there are innumerable ex- 
« amplesoftragical conſequences, which have 
« attended that love, which is fixed only on 
te the beauty of the body. Chiron and Phenix 
loved Achilles, but after a virtuous manner, 
« without any other deſign than to render 
« him a more accompliſhed perſon. Achilles 
ce likewiſe loved and honoured them in return, 
c and held them both in the higheſt venerati- 
« on. And indeed I ſhould wonder, if one, 
ce that is perfectly accompliſhed, ſhould not 
« entertain the laſt contempt for thoſe who 
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« admire only their perſonal beauty. Nor is 
« it hard to prove, Callias, that gods and 
« heroes have always had more paſſion and 
«© eſteem for the charms ofthe ſoul, than thoſe 
« of the body: at leaſt, this ſeems to have 
« been the opinion of our ancient authors. 
„ For we may obſerve in the fables of anti- 
4 quity, that Jupiter, who loved ſeveral mor- 
cc tals upon the account of their perſonal beau- 
cc ty only, never conferred upon them immor- 
& tality, Whereas it was otherwiſe with Her- 
% cules, Caſtor, Pollux, and ſeveral others; 
«© for having admired and applauded the great- 
** neſsof their courage, and the beauty of their 
«© minds, he inrolled them in the number of the 
gods. And whatever ſome affirm to the con- 
trary of Ganymede, I take it, he was car- 
ried up to heaven from mount Olympus, 
6 not for the beauty of his body, but that of 
his mind. At leaſt, his name ſeems to con- 
% firm my opinion, which in the Greek ſeems 
to expreſs as much as, to take pleaſure in 
god counſel, and in the practice of wiſdom. 
“when Homer repreſents Achilles ſo glori- 
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ee ouſly revenging the death of Patroclus, it 
% was not properly the paſſion of love that 
. © produced that noble reſentment, but that 
« pure friendſhip and eſteem he had for his 
« partner in arms. Why is it, that the memo- 
&« ry of Pylades and Oreſtes, Theſeus and Pe- 
« rithous, and other demy-gods, are to this 
« day ſo highly celebrated? Was it for the 
love of the body, think you? No! by no 
« means: it was the particular eſteem and 
4 friendſhip they had for one another, and 
© the mutual aſliſtance every one gave to his 
« friend, in thoſe renowned and immortal 
c enterprizes, which are to this day the ſub- 
« je&of our hiſtories and hymns. And, pray, 
&« 'who are they, that performed thoſe glorious 
actions? Not they that abandoned them- 
« ſelves to pleaſure, but they that thirſted af- 
ster glory; and who, to acquire that glory, 
e underwent the ſevereſt toils, and almoſt 
4 inſuperable difficulties. 

« You are then infinitely obliged to the 
“ gods, Callias, who have inſpired you with 
L 2 
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love and friendſhip for Autolicus, as they 
© have inſpired Critobulus with the ſame for 
« Amandra;z for real and pure friendſhip 
* knows no difference in ſexes. It is certain 
« Autolicus has the moſt ardent paſſion for 
« glory; ſince, in order to carry the prize at 
« the Olympic games, and be proclaimed vi- 
« or by the heralds, with ſound of trumpet, 
« as he lately was, he muſt needs have under- 
% gone numberleſs hardſhips, and the greateſt 
« fatigues: for no lefs was required towards 
gaining the victory in ſo many different 
ec exerciſes. But if he propoſes to himſelf, as 
6 I am ſure he does, to acquire further glory, 
4e to become an ornament to his family, be- 
4 neficent to his friends, to extend the limits 
“ of his country by his valour, and by all 
«© honeſt endeavours to gain the eſteem of 
«© Barbarians, as well as Greeks; do not 
* you believe he will always have the greateſt 
value for one, who, he believes, may be uſe- 


' There were five exerciſes, leaping, running, throw- 
ing the javelin, fighting with the whirebat, and wreſt- 
ling, and the victor was to conquer in them all, 
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cc ful and aſſiſtant to him in ſo noble a deſign ? 
« If you would then prove acceptable, Cal- 
« lias, to any one you love, you ought to 
& conſider and imitate thoſe methods by 
* which Themiltocles roſe to the firſt digni- 
© ties of the (tate, and acquired the glorious 
« title of, THE DELIVERER OF GREECE; 
cc the. methods by which Pericles acquireg 
« that conſummate wiſdom, which proved ſo 
« beneficial, and brought immortal honour 
« to his native country. You ought to pon- 
c der well how it was, that Solon became the 
6 lawgiver to this republic of Athens, and by 
de hat honourable means the Lacedaemoni- 
4e ans have arrived to ſuch wonderful {kill in 
ce theart of war: and this laſt you may eaſily 
acquire, by entertaining, as you do, at your 
« houſe, ſome of the molt accompliſhed Spar- 
te tans, When you have ſufficiently ponder- 
4 ed all theſe things, and imprinted thoſe no- 
© ble images upon your mind, doubt not but 
« your country will, ſome time or other, court 
% you to accept the reins of government, 
« you having already the advantage of a no- 
| L 3 
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ble birth, and that important office of high · 


« prieſt, which gives you greater luſtre al- 


< ready, than any of your renowned ance- 
5 ſtors could ever boaſt of. And let me add 
c that air of greatneſs, which ſhines in your 
« perſon, and that ſtrength and vigour that 
cc is lodged in ſo handſom a body, capable of 
« the ſevereſt toils, and the moſt difficult en- 
« terprizes.” 

Socrates, TP faid all this to Gh, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the company, and ſaid; 
I know very well, this diſcourſe is too ſe- 
ce rious for a feaſt; but you will not be ſur- 
« prized, when you conſider, that our com- 
«© monwealth has been always fond of thoſe 
c who, to the goodneſs of their natural tem- 
ce per, have added an indefatigable ſearch after 
« glory and virtue. And in this fondneſs of 
te mine for ſuch men, I but imitate the ge- 
4 nius of my country.“ 

After this, the company began to entertain 
one another upon the ſubje& of this laſt diſ- 


courſe of Socrates, when Callias, with a mo- 


deſt bluſh in his face, addreſſed himſelf to him; 
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You muſt then lend me, ſaid he, the aſſiſtance 
of your art, to which you gave ſuch a ſurpriz- 
ing name * a while ago, to render me acceptable 
to the commonwealth, and that when it ſhall 
pleaſe my country to intruſt me with the care 
of its affairs, I may ſo behave myſelf, as to 
preſerve its good opinion, and never do any 
thing but what tends to the public * 
% You will certainly ſuc- 
“ ceed; do not doubt it, The method of 
6 ſaid Socrates. You muſt becoming agree- 
« apply yourſelf in good able to a ſtate, 
« earneſt to virtue, and not and of ucquiring 
«© content yourſelf, as ſome alaſting reputd- 
% people do, with the ap- tion. 
c pearance of it only, as if 
« that might ſuffice. For know, Callias, that 
6 falſe glory can never ſubſiſt long. Flat- 
© tery or diſſimulation may for a while var- 
& niſh over ſuch a rotten ſtructure; but it 
© muſt tumble down at laſt. On the contrary, 
&« ſolid glory will always maintain its poſt, 
« unleſs God, for ſome ſecret reaſons, * 
L 4 
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6“ from us, think fit to oppoſe its progreſs : 
% otherwiſe, that ſublime virtue, which e- 
very man of honour ſhould aim at, does na- 
© turally reflect back upon him ſuch rays of 
« glory, as grow brighter and brighter every 
% day, in proportion as his virtue riſes high- 
« er and higher.” 

The diſcourſe being ended, Autolicus roſe 
to take a walk, and his father, following him, 
turned towards Socrates, and ſaid; Socrates, I 
muſt declare my opinion, that you are a truly 
honeſt man. 

After this, there was an el- 

The loves of bow chair brought into the 
Ariadne and middle of the room, and the 
Bacchus. Syracuſian appearing at the 
| ſame time; Gentlemen, ſaid 
he, Ariadne is juſt now entering, and Bac- 
chus, who has made a debauch to-day with 
the gods, is coming down to wait upon her; 
and I can aſſure you, they will both divert 
the company, and one another. Immediately 
Ariadne entered the room, richly dreſſed, in 
the habit of a bride, and placed herſelf in the 
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elbow- chair. A little after, Bacchus appear- 
ed, while at the ſame time the girl, that play - 
ed on the flute, ſtruck up an air, that uſed to 
be ſung at the feſtival of that god. It was then 
that the Syracuſian was admired for an excel · 
lent maſter in his art: for Ariadue, being per- 
fectly well inſtructed in her part, failed not to 
ſhow, by her pretty inſinuating manner, that 
ſhe was touched with the air of the muſic; 
and that though ſhe roſe not from her chair 
to meet her lover, ſhe yet expreſſed ſufficient- 
ly the great deſire ſhe had todo it. Bacchus, 
perceiving it, came on dancing toward her, 
in the moſt paſſionate manner, then ſat 
himſelf down on her lap, and taking her 
in his arms, kiſſed her. As for Ariadne, 
ſhe perſonated to the life a bride's modeſty, 
and for a while, looking down to the ground, 
appeared in the greateſt confuſion: but, at 
length, recovering herſelf, ſhe threw her arms 
about her lover's neck, and returned his kiſ- 
ſes. All the company expreſſed the great ſa- 
tisfaction the performance gave them; and in- 
deed nothing could be better acted, nor ac- 
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companied with more grace in the acting. 
But when Bacchus roſe, and took Ariadne by 
the hand, to lead her out, they were ſtill more 
pleaſed; for the pretty couple appeared to 
embrace and kiſs one another after a much 
more feeling manner, than is generally acted on 
theſtage., Then Bacchus, addreſſing himſelf to 
Ariadne, ſaid, © Doſt thou love me, my deareſt 
« creature? Yes, yes, anſwered ſhe, let me 
cc die, if Ido not; and will love thee to the 
ec laſt moment of my life.” In fine, the per- 
formance was ſo lively and natural, that the 
company came to be fully convinced of what 
they never dreamed of before; that the little 
boy and girl were really in love with one an- 
other: which occaſioned both the married 
gueſts, and ſome of thoſe that were not, to 
take horſe immediately, and ride back full. 
ſpeed to Athens, with the briſkeſt reſolutions 
imaginable. I know not what happened af- 
terwards; but for Socrates, and ſome who 
ſtaid behind, they went a walking with Lycon, 
Autolicus, and Callias. 


THE END. 
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